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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Conservative Peers assembled in great force on Monday, in 
order to throw out Lord Brouvcuam's bill for establishing Local 
Courts.in different parts of thecountry. In the course of the day, 
the whippers-in, both male and female, had been unusually alert, 
and a regular field-night was expected. Lord Lynpuurst, by far 
the most ingenious and clearheaded tactician of the party, strained 
his powers to’ the utmost, to prove that cheap justice was bad for 
the nation, and ruinous to the most disinterested and estimable 
portion of it— the members of the legal profession. Lord 
‘BROUGHAM was upon strong ground; and completely de- 
‘molished, in-his reply, the flimsy and not even plausible argu- 
‘ments of his opponent. The Opposition, we suppose, felt that 
their case was ‘‘ too bad”—at all events, they must have been 
aware that no political party was likely to gain popularity in the 
country by taking side with the lawyers against the people. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, all their mighty preparations, it was evi- 
dent that their forces would be so diminished by desertion, that 
‘they fairly gave up the contest, and backed out. At the conclusion 
of Lord BroveHan's reply, a number of them left the House; 
when the question was put, Lord WHARNCLIFFE at the head of 
another division moved off; and although some Peer—probably a 
greenhorn in Parliamentary tactics—called out that “the Non- 
contents had it,” no division took place; the Minister retained 
possession of the field, and the bill was committed. 

It is very evident, notwithstanding their undeniable majority 
in the Lords, and the admitted repugnance, if not absolute re- 
fusal of the King to diminish or swamp that majority by fresh 
creations, the Conservatives are most wofully perplexed as to 
the best mode of proceeding. Should they, by a barefaced 
dereliction of their principles, attempt to carry some mea- 
sure of greater liberality than Earl Grey's Cabinet will sanc- 
tion, and thus gain a temporary support out of doors, they 
would certainly be deprived of the votes of the honest bigots of 
‘their party, the Newcasties and Kenyons; and thus all their 
efforts would be paralyzed, and their power effectually to delude 
the nation would vanish. What are the three questions on which 
sthey did or do rely to baffle the Government? In the first place, 
they patronized the Monster of Portugal, and would fain have 
turned out the Ministry for not patronizing him also. Well, their 
victory.on that occasion was a godsend to their opponents, and 
enveloped the conquerors in a still thicker cloud of popular odium. 
They then took up the advocacy of dear against cheap Justice,— 
a likely method, truly, to conciliate the good wishes and confidence 
of a people who suffer more from the exactions and fees in courts 
of law than any other nation on earth; and who, moreover, are 
perfectly aware of the way in which they are plundered, and ex- 
claim bitterly against it. Then the iniquities of the Irish Church 
are to be bolstered up; and this is their third project for regaining 
the good-will of the country! It is likely to prove as efficacious 
as the two others, and not more so. _The Conservatives, therefore, 
an the supposition that the concurrence of the nation is necessary 
to give power and stability to an Administration, are going the 
worst possible way to work. We regard their present struggles as 
death-throbs; their party can never be revivified ; its prospects are 
all but hopeless; and before long,.we doubt not it will dwindle 
out of existence. " 

This we fully believe to be the actual condition of the old Tory 
party in England: what then can we think of a Ministry which 
Succumbs to such impotence, which mutilates measures to whose 
integrity it is pledged, and abandons essential principles in poli- 
tics in order toconciliate such broken-down opponents? Yet we 
grieve to say that such is the case; and last night witnessed a 
signal triumph of the Conservative Peers over toe Ministry and 
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the House of Commons. For some time past the Ministerial 
papers have been foretelling a collision between the two Houses 
of Parliament, to be brought about by a resolute vote of the 
Peers on the Irish Reform Bill. Within the last day or two, 
however, it was said that the courage of the Conservatives had 
failed them, and that they had agreed to withdraw their opposition. 
Never was there a greater delusion—it is the Ministry who have 
yielded, and who have avoided the collision by running away from 
it. In the House of Commons last night, Mr. Strantey moved 
to expunge the 147th clause of the Irish Chureh Reform 
Bill, which placed at the disposal of Parliament the 
funds expected to arise from the conversion of Bishops’ leases 
into perpetuities—a sum of money calculated by Lord At- 
The reason assigned for this 
abandonment of a great principle of the bill, was the fear ofa 
collision with the Lords! The motion was carried, after an 
animated debate, by a majority of 132, the numbers being 280 
to 148. 

The Slavery resolutions, having been sanctioned by the Com- 
mons, are to be discussed in the Lords on Tuesday next. We ob- 
serve that the Earl of Ripon is to take the management of the 
business. This is curious; for it is understood that his Lord- 
ship, after some months of deliberation, had concocted a plan 
of his own for the emancipation of the Negroes, and that it 
was in consequence of the opposition made to it by the Planters, 
and the refusal of his colleagues to back him, that he retired from 
the Colonial Office. Now, however, he comes forward as the offi- 
cial foster-father of Mr. STANLEy's production, although so diffe- 
rent a creature from the one which owned himself for its parent. 
This Minister is without exception the most accommodating mor- 
tal that ever took up his residence in Downing Street. Provided 
that he has only an office, he cares little what that office is. 
Within four or five years, he has been at the Board of Trade, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Colonial Secretary, Prime Minister, 
at the Colonial Office again, and now he is Privy Seal,—with the 
understanding, we suppose, that he is to eat his own words, argue 
against his own opinions and plans, and act the partof Mr. Sran- 
LEY's lieutenant in the House of Lords. 

The General Registry Bill, notwithstanding it was strenuously 
supported by Sir Jonn CampBeELt, was thrown out, on Wednes- 
day, by a majority of 82 to 69. The Country Gentlemen, having 
the fear of their attornies before their eyes, were determined to 
crush it. We suspect that it has but little chance of ever being 
carried, until the Landed interest shall have paid off their mort- 
gages, and once more regained possession of their title-deeds. 


We perceive from the Votes and Proceedings of the House of 
Commons, delivered this morning, that Mr. Henry BuLwer in- 
tends to bring on his motion respecting the National Expenditure 
on Tuesday next. The resolutions which he proposes to submit 
on this all-important subject are concise but comprehensive. 

“Ist. That it is the duty of this House, which was reformed more especially 
on account of the extravagance of former Parliaments, to make every possible 
reduction in our Expenditure. 2. That it is possible to reduce the expense, 
without diminishing the efficiency, or interfering with the objects, of our Civil 
departments. 3. That the cost of our Military Establishments is also capable of 
reduction. 4. That all Pensions not conferred for public services, and that all 
Sinecure Offices for which no personal services have been rendered, as well as 
all compensations for such offices when abolished, be resumed ; unless important 
public claims, or very peculiar circumstances, can be alleged to the contrary ; 
and that a Select Committee be appointed to arrange the details of such 
reductions.” 

We are at a loss to think upon what solid ground any faithful 
Representative of the People can oppose these resolutions. A very 
large majority of the House of Commons were returned upon the 
clear understanding, andin many instances under a distinct pledge, 
to do their utmost to effect the objects therein indicated. Sine- 
cures, we know, will not be open/y defended ; and there is the au- 
thority of the Secretary at War, for those who require Ministerial 
authority, for the fact, that the expense of the Army may be re- 
duced. But the country is not, and its representatives ought not 
to be, satisfied with the promise of reduction made by an officer of 
the Government removable at pleasure, however honourable and 
excellent a man that officer may be. It is the duty of the House 
to record its solemn declaration, that the cost of the Army, as well 
as of the Civil departments, should be lessened. We trust that nothing 
will prevent Mr. Butwer from bringing on this motion,—that the 
entreaties of Lord ALrHorp, who, as an Irish member said the other 
night, had smiled the independent members into a relinquishment 
of almost every motion likely to effect practical good, will be stub- 
bornly resisted by him. Then, by all means, let Mr. Butwer 
press the motion to a division; and he may depend upon it, that 
the names of his supporters, opponents, and the aksgentees, will be 
carefully noted for the benefit of their constisugais< °% 
high time that something should be dope tos iF pis . 
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gent from preceding Parliaments; and we can hardly bring our- 
selves to believe it possible that a majority of the Reformed House 
af Commons will reject a motion for a practicable and safe reduc- 
ttion of expenditure. We rely, however, upon Mr. Butwer’s 

iving the country an opportunity of forming a correct opinion on 
this point on Tuesday next. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies, on Tuesday, Marshal 
1AvseEt called upon the Government to give him a specific reply 
to the following questions respecting the occupation of Algiers— 

“‘ Ist, Is it the intention of the Government to occupy only the points of the 
African coast and the Regency of Algiers which it now holds, or to extend the 
@ecupation to other points? 2d, Is it the intention of Government to colonize 
Algiers? 3d, Is it the intention of Government to evacuate Algiers?” 

Marshal Soutt, the President of the Council, replied to these 

estions, amidst profound silence,--a most unusual state of 
ios in the French Chamber. He said, 

“On the first, 1 can only say that we have formed no specific determination. 
We now occupy the three principal points of the territory ; and if it should ap- 
ear necessary or convenient, either for the security of those points or any other 
meason, to extend the occupation to other points, there is no difficulty in our 
doing so; but at present we have come to no determination on the subject. As 
‘tothe question of colonization, our intention is to favour it as much as possible. 
3f companies present themselves who will undertake to colonize Algiers at their 
wn expense, they may depend on receiving every protection from Government 
which they can desire ; but we do not consider it the interest of Government to 
aindertake the colonization on its own responsibility. In reply to the third 
question of ‘the honourable Marshal, 1 have to repeat, that the Government has 
placed itself under no engagement whatever with any Power relative to the 
evacuation of Algiers, but is perfectly free to act in that respect as it thinks 
proper; but I will add, that up to this moment Government has not enter- 
tained the remotest idea of evacuating Algiers; on the contrary, all its measures 
tend to fortify the security of its occupation, and to encourage by every means 
in its power the colonization of the country by private individuals or com- 

ies.” 

As the Government of Louis Puiiip undertook to make good 
all the diplomatic engagements of the Bourbons, and as the 
Bourbons had solemnly assured the Duke of WeLtineron that 
‘they had no views whatever of conquest in their African expedi- 
‘tion, the above declaration of the French Prime Minister does not 
speak very well for the good faith of his master, or for his own. 

One of the French journals, the Tribune, contains the following 
account of a conversation between the Viscount CHATEAUBRIAND 
and Cuarvrs the Tenth, relative to the mishap of the Dutchess 
DE BERRI. 


** The conduct of the Dutchess has been very improper,” said the old King ; 
*‘it is an unfortunate affair both for herself and for me; but I, who have not for- 
gotten my own youth, should be the last to be severe with the weaknesses of a 
poor woman. When one has been guilty of as many errors as I have, he should 
amake allowances for other people. I will not receive her here without her hus- 
hand ; but she may come if accompanied by him, and the wrongs which she 
hhas done her children and ourselves shall be forgotten.” 

When the Viscount thanked Charles for his indulgence, and congratulated 
himself on the success of his mission, and paid his Majesty some courteous com- 
pliments, he —— Let not that surprise you; I have forgotten all; I have 
mo longer any feeling againstanybody. I am now nothing but an unhappy old 
aman, who has finished his part in the drama of this world.” 

The Dutchess p'ANGOULEME is said to be very much incensed 
against the Dutchess pr Berrt; she is almost always weeping for 
grief at the disgrace which she has brought upon the fair fame of 
the Bourbons. The Duke p'ANGouLEME is more resigned. 








Accounts have been received from Jamaica to the 13th of May. 
The result of the elections, which were nearly finished, it was 
pretty well ascertained would be unfavourable to the Government 

rty, or “Anti-Slavery rabble,” as the Planters term them. 

rd Muterave had removed Mr. Hucu Fraser Lesrie from 
the commission of the peace, for presiding at a meeting at which 
a censure had been passed on his Lordship for cashiering the Mi- 
litia officers. Mr. Lesiiz, however, had been reelected one of 
the members of the House of Assembly. 

The state of affairs in Canada is by no means satisfactory. There 
appears to be a strong party desirous of severing their connexion 
with the mother country. A paper called the Upper Canada 
Courant, received by the last arrivals, speaks this language 
plainly enough in the following paragraph. 

“ The minds of all the well-affected people in the country (and they, to the 
eertain ultimate discomfiture of the united factions of Mackenzie, Goderich, and 
the Yankee Methodists, are a vast majority) begin to be unhinged. Instead of 
welling with delight and confidence upon their connexion with the glorious 
empire of their sires, with a determination to support that counexion, as many 
of then have already supported it, with their fortunes or their blood, their af- 
fections are already more than half alienated from the Government of that 
country; and in the apprehension that the same insulting and degrading course 
of policy towards them 1s likely to continue, they already begin to ‘cast about’ 
in their ‘ mind’s eye’ for some new state of political existence which shall effec- 
tually put the Colony beyond the reach of injury and insult from any and every 
oe whom the political lottery of the day may chance to elevate to the 

hair ofthe Colonial Office.” 

The writer of this article is evidently a warm partisan on the 
Anti-British side of the question; but we suspect that there is 
gome reason in the complaint of the frequent change of their 
Governors in this country. The latter measures of Lord Goprericu, 
we believe, gave general satisfaction; but it seems doubtful 
whether Mr. Stanxey will continue the same line of policy. For 
instance, he has appointed Mr. Boutton, who was dismissed from 
the office of Attorney-General of Upper Canada, for his disobe- 
dience of orders @ud insulting behaviour to Lord Goprericn, to be 

ief Justice of Newfoundland, and presented him to the King in 
ii haracter the last Levee. Messrs. HacgeRMANand Sruart, 





who were likewise dismissed by Lord Goprricu, are, as we are 
credibly informed, soon to have places. This want of consistency 
and uniformity in the plans of the Government in the Mother 
Country, cannot but produce very bad effects in Canada, among a 
people somewhat disposed to be turbulent, and very sharp-sighted. 


Accounts received on Thursday from the Brazils, state that an 


insurrection, which -had broken out in the province of Minas. 


Geraes, had assumed a formidable aspect. The insurgents had 

published a manifesto, in which they declared the grievances 

which had compelled them to rebel. It isa very declamatory 

production, filled with abuse of the President and Vice-President 

of the province. The latter is termed the Caniguta of Brazil; 

and is charged with practising the most degrading vices. 
Webates anv Proceedings in Parliament. 

1. Locat Jurispicrion Birt. In the House of Lords on Mon- 
day, Lord Brovcuam moved that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee on the Local Jurisdiction Bill. He began by congratulating 
himself and the country on the large attendance of their Lordships on 
this occasion (the Opposition benches were unusually full, and this re- 
mark elicited cheers and laughter from the Ministerial side of the 
House). 

It showed that their Lordships came down to discuss this bill in that calm, 
temperate, and serious manner, which so important a measure demanded. (Re- 
newed laughter.) It proved that they meant to give to the bill their most grave 
consideration ; that they would examine all the principles on which it was 
founded ; that they would investigate all the details of which it consisted ; and 
that every part of it should meet with the deliberate attention which the great 
magnitude of the question required. So long as their Lordships continued so to 
discharge their duties,—so long as they persevered in showing themselves atten- 
tive to what was most conducive to the interests of their fellow-subjects, —so 
long as they found it expedient not only to entertain, but favourably to meet, 
any proposition made for improving the condition of the people, by amending 
the laws under which they lived, by purifying the administration of justice, and 
by manifesting a sincere desire to meet the feelings and wishes of their fellow- 
countrymen, when properly expressed,—and when they could do so consistently 
with their sense of duty and the dictates of their conscience,—so long Political 
Unions might cormbine, and meetings might assemble, and mobs might rage, 
and the licentiousness of the press expend itself, all would assail their Lordships 
in vain; and even those threats which had recently been made would fall per- 
fectly harmless on that high council of Parliament. 

He then proceeded to say, that the opinions of the most eminent per- 
sons in the legal profession, notwithstanding the opposition of some so- 
licitors and others, were decidedly in favour of the measure. The Com- 
mon Law Commissioners approved of it; and he quoted the opinion of 
several bankers and merchants, who stated they were in the habit of 
giving up all attempts to recover debts due to them, in consequence of 
the expense attending the prosecution of even successful actions. The 
retail dealers in Fenchurch Street, when applied to declared that they 
were incompetent to give an opinion on the subject, as they had such a 
horror of law that they never had the courage to go into a court. Other 
remedies for this evil had been suggested, one was the removal of 
claims of a certain amount to the adjudication of the Quarter-Sessions ; 
but they were already overloaded with business. The other was the 
improvement of County Courts; but these were so numerous and dif- 
ferent in their modes of practice, that it would be easier to frame new 
courts entirely than to improve them. In the Sheriff’s Court of Scot- 
land, every action between man and man was tried in an expeditious 
and cheap manner. These courts were also susceptible of great im- 
provement, but still they were such as Englishmen might look upon 
with envy. 

A man might sue there for 122. ; and if the action were undefended, which 
was often the case, the costs did not exceed 10s. If the case were defended, it 
would amount to much more—it might come to 5/., which was a great deal too 
much ; and in this respect the courts ought to be improved. But even here, 
the plaintiff had an advantage which he could not have in England, for after the 
taxation of costs, he would find that he obtained the sum for which he sued 
within 5s., while the plaintiff in Westminster Hall very frequently found him- 
self out of pocket in consequence of his costs in recovering a verdict for 151. or 
201. Now, in Scotland aman who sued and recovered a verdict for 1LOOL 
would not find himself out of pocket more than 20s. 

There had been only 117 appeals against 22,000 decisions given in 
these courts, on actions for more than 5/. during each of the last 
three years. Thus, causes involving 500,000/. worth of property had 
been finally and satisfactorily settled, within that short period, at a very 
smallexpense. There would be a necessity for exacting some fees from 
the suitors in the new courts,—which he regretted extremely, and the 
impoliey of which he fully agreed on. It arose, however, from the 
strong repugnance of the people to submit to any direct additional bur- 
den. In the first bill, the jurisdiction of the courts was to extend to 
cases where the sum did not excced 1002. ; but, in compliance with the 
suggestion of the Common Law Commissioners, he had. limited it to 
201. for the present. He hoped that the result of this experiment 
would be to afford the people of this country cheap, effectual, and uni- 
versal justice. 

Lord Lynpnurst maintained that the great body of the learned pro- 
fession, with a few eminent exceptions, were directly opposed to this 
new plan of Lord Brougham for establishing Local Courts. He was 
not inclined to attach much importance to the opinions of those other 
classes of persons on which so much stress had been laid. He eulo- 
gized the characters of the English Judges, and the disinterestedness 
of the lawyers. Not more than one out of fifteen cases ever came to 
trial, owing to the honest advice given to their clients by the legal pro-. 
fession. The beauty of this preventive part of our system should 
always be born in mind whenever they were called upon to legislate on 
this subject. He dwelt upon the advantages derived from the freedom 
from all local prejudice which the Judges possessed, in consequence of 
their mode of attending the assizes; and quoted Blackstone and Sir 
Matthew Hale, to prove the great inconvenience which had resulted 
in former times from so much of the law business of the country being 
transacted in the Local Courts, which were now in effect proposed to 
be revived. The present measure would detach at least two thirds of 
the business from Westminster Hall. The Local tribunals would be 
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quite disqualified from trying many of the causes which would come 
before them—such, for instance, as actions for libel. 

What! try a libel by six common jurymen, under a judge resi 
spot, knowing the parties intimately, and influenced by local prejudices ! 
He denied that the proposed system had been fairly tried in Scot- 
land. The Scotch Courts worked abominably; and he could quote 
the declaration of Mr. Cutlar Fergusson to prove the great delay in 
the administration of justice, which was the consequence of confiding 
so much to their jurisdiction. In fact, the practice of the Scotch 
Courts was admitted to bea nuisance. The Sheriff-Depute frequently 
never looked at his papers: and in one county, some rose-leayes were 

ut between the pages, and the papers were returned with the rose- 

aves unrufiled. ‘The cheapness of law was felt to be a great curse 
in America, as appeared from the accounts of Captain Basil Hall and 
Mr. Faux. He maintained, that in many respects it would also prove 
to be a curse to this country. ‘The Local Judges would become mere 
drones, and the barristers men upon whose honour no reliance could be 
placed. Judges, barristers, and attornies, would be involved by it in 
one common ruin. Its establishment would cost the country not 
150,000/., but 250,0007. or 300,000. ; and to pay such a sum for vague, 
indefinite, and uncertain justice, was an absurdity which the other 
House of Parliament never would sanction. Instead of the seheme 
proposed, he thought it would be better for the Judges to go three, in- 
stead of two circuits in the year; and then there would be no ground 
to complain of the delay of justice. He wasglad that the visionary 
scheme of a Court of Reconcilement, which had signally failed in 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland, was abandoned. He had 
no personal interests to serve by his opposition to this measure: it was 
not a party question, and he was sure that their Lordships would not 
treat it as such. He ‘concluded by moving that the bill be read a second 
time that day three months. 

After a pause, followed by a ery of “ Question !” 

Lord Broveuam rose to reply. He said, that notwithstanding Lord 
Lyndhurst’s profession of impartiality and fairness, he had never heard 
a statement 
+++... Bore full of overlooking of the facts of the case,—more full of overlooking 
of the provisions of the measure to which the noble and learned lord professed to 
have paid so much attention, and of the recommendations of that report, which 
he likewise professed deeply to have studied, and on which the present measure 
Was grounded,—a statement more full of unintentional omissions and slight dis- 
regard of facts, he had never yet heard, either from the noble and learned lord 
himself or from any other person. 

He proceeded to defend the measure, at great length. He thought 
that the trading community, whom he had described as the prey of the 
present system of dear and tardy justice, were full as likely to give a 
disinterested opinion respecting its operation as the barristers and at- 
tornies, upon whose opinion Lord Lyndhurst placed so much reliance. 

Every one of those witnesses—the pettiest tradesman of them all—however 
ignorant he might be of the law, however prejudiced against the Insolvent Acts, 
and however ill-qualified to give counsel as to the proper tribunal to be esta- 
blished ; every one of them was'ten thousand times a better witness to the fact 
to prove which alone he had resorted to their evidence, than his noble and 
learned friend, or that galaxy of talent and honesty to which the noble and 
learned lord had referred, and of which he was the favourite, if not the chosen 
advocate—namely, that disinterested body of men, the lawyers in Westminster 
Hall ; the barristers, both town and provincial, high and low ; every thing, in 
short, that belonged to a court of justice, from the registrars down to the clerks, 
the mace-bearers, and the purse-bearers of the judges; and particularly the so- 
licitors and attornies, and the solicitors’ and attornies’ clerks. (‘Cheers and 
laughter.) This was the body to which his noble and Jearned friend referred, 
and which was notorious for nothing so much as talent and skill, dexterity, pro- 
fessional acuteness, nimbleness in getting out of difficulty themselves, and get. 
ting others into it if they.could. Laughter.) It was not, however, for these 
qualities which the community at large allowed them one and all to possess in 
an almost unlimited degree, that his noble and learned friend had eulogized them. 

The theme of the noble and learned Jord’s panegyric was their purity, their dis- 
interestedness, their self-denial, their entire abnegation of all feéling of self. 
( Laughter.) 

The objection to the amendment ofthe law, though distributed pretty 
universally, was not distributed equally among lawyers. 

Those highest in the profession had the largest proportion of this bad thing, 
as they usually had of the good things of the law; and, generally speaking, the 
judges were those who possessed the most deeply-rooted prejudices against any 
amendment of the law. 

He said, that whether you took the number of writs issued -or the 
number of eases tried, it would appear, that not two thirds, .but one 
third only, would be abstracted by his bill from the busiuess of the 
courts at Westminster Hall. 

It was said that the Sheriff's Courts in Scotland did not work well ; 
but he repeated, in contradiction to this assertion, that out of 22,000 
eases decided in those courts, only 117 had been carried toa higher 
tribunal, The Courts of Reconcilement too had been sneered at by 
Lord Lyndhurst ; but, 

In the course of eighteen years, no fewer than 724,000 cases had been carried 
before Courts of Reconciliation on the Continent; and of these cases 448,000 
were settled by the process of reconcilement. To this he would add, that in 
1823, 31,000 cases were brought into the Courts of Reconciliation, and of those 
21,000 were settled. - 

It would be in vain to say that the Courts of Westminster Hall 
would not flourish—they would, and they ought to flourish. 

But this was required, and it was but common justice to ask for this,—that the 
shame and the scandal, and the opprebrium should be removed, of men coming 
forward, not to give advice, but to state the result of their sufferings under the 
system ; and the result of all that had been brought forward was, that for debts 
of small amount the subjects of the Crown found .themselves in the courts of 
justice barred of their rights ; that the justice of which so much was boasted 
was only a mockery, and that it was not possible for any one to have it if he had 
not money in his pecket ; that if a man had a debt of ier. due to him, he must 
py twice as much to recover it, and that if he failed, however just ‘his claim, 

e not only lost that, but had enormous costs in addition to submitto; when it 
was known that in the County Courts, as now constituted, a ease’ had occurred, 
that for a pound of butter, value 8d., 30/. costs were incurred ; when in another 
case, in the county Of Sussex, a man was summoned thirty miles from his home 
to the County Court to answer for a debt of 5s., which he had paid, aud. which 
he paid again sooner than go, But this was nothing, for there was no doubt 
that many would pay aed had paid d/, rather than submit to expense and incon- 
‘Venience. 


on the 





He concluded by reminding the House, that he had brought this. 
measure forward when there was not the least probability of his bein 
in office, and by strenuously denying that the bill was introduced with 
any idea of its becoming a source of patronage to Government. 

The question was then put, and the ‘ Contents” were declared to 
have it; but one Lord repeated the “ Non-contents,” and the House 
was closed for a division. None, however, took place, and their Lord- 
ships went into committee on the bill pro formé. To be recommitted 
on Friday, and printed with an amendment proposed by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

2. Inisu Cuurcn Rerorm. On the motion of Lord Attuorp, 
on Monday, the House resolved itself into a Committee, on this bill. 
The several clauses from the 19th to the 39th were agreed to. A dis- 
cussion arose on the 28th clause, in which Mr, Gorinc, Mr. Buucer, 
Mr. Stan.tey, Mr. Hatcoms, Mr. Lerroy, Dr. Lusninetron, and 
Mr. Suaw, took part respecting the translation of the Bishops. Mr. 
GortinG proposed an amendment to prevent their translation ; which, 
however, was negatived, and the clause was carried as it originally 
stood. It was agreed that the discussion on the different clauses in 
the bill should be carried on every day till they were all gone through. 

On Tuesday, accordingly, the discussion was resumed in a Commit- 
tee of the whole House. Clauses 39, 40, and 41, were agreed to with- 
out opposition. On the 42d clause, which relates to the rotation of 
the Irish Bishops in Parliament, being read, Mr. PryMe moved as an 
amendment, 

That no Irish Bishop, not a Bishop at the passing of the present bill, should 
hereafter sit,in the House of Lords of the United Kingdom; that when by 
death, resignation, or otherwise, the number of the present Bishops shall have 
been reduced to twelve, only two shall sit by rotation; when reduced to six, 
only 1; and that on their demise, no Irish prelate shall sit in Parliament, ex- 
cept one Archbishop. His object was to separate the offices of politician and 
prelate, which were not compatible. By relieving the Irish prelates from the 
burden: of acting as legislators in Parliament, he felt he should be promoting 
their ecclesiastical efficiency, and thereby the interests of the Established Church. 
He framed his clause so as to preserve the existing interests of the Irish 
hierarchy. : 

Mr. Stanuey said, that the object of the amendment was to pre- 
vent the Bishops from sitting in Parliament: this involved a great con- 
stitutional principle, and should not be introduced by a kind of side- 
wind. Upon the ground adduced by Mr. Pryme the English Bishops 
ought also to be excluded. He opposed the motion of Mr. Pryme, as 
ill-timed, but would not express any opinion as to the principle in- 
volved in it. 

Mr. Hume expressed himself quite ready to exclude the English as 
well as the Irish Bishops from a seat in the legislature. 

Colonel PercevaLt, Mr. Wynn, Mr. Esrcourt, Sir E. Knaten- 
BULL, and Mr. Suaw, opposed the amendment. 

Lord Atruorp said, that it would be a total alteration of the consti- 
tution to remove the Bishops from the House of Lords. A motion 
to effect that purpose should be brought forward separately, and be 
well considered. He hoped that no feeling of hostility to seeing the 
Church represented in the House of Lords existed in the country, 

Mr. Hume asked if Lord Atruorr meant to deny that there ex- 
isted a feeling against the Bishops sitting in the House of Lords ? 

Lord A.tHorp did not mean to deny it; but his impression was 
that the feeling was not general. 

Mr. Hume said—‘ Ere long the noble Lord will find himself de- 
ceived.” 

Mr. Pryme then withdrew his amendment, and the clause was 
agreed to, as were also the other clauses down to the 90th. 

On Thursday, the several clauses from the 90th to the 118th were 
agreed to, without discussion. 

The discussion was resumed in Committee last night. The several 
clauses from the 119th to the 132d were agreed to. On the 132d 
clause—which provides for the mode of valuing land under Bishops’ 
leases, in order to sell it, and which prescribes that improvements 
made in the land shall be taken into consideration— Lord OxMaNTOWN 
moved an amendment, purporting that the valuation should be made 
according to the custom of the diocese ; the object of which was to pre- 
vent improvements made on the land, such as buildings, planting, &c. 
being included in the valuation. On this amendment, a long and de- 
sultory conversation took place. Almost all the members for Ireland, 
including both Mr. Suaw and Mr. O’ Cornet, supported the amend- 


ment. Mr. STan.ey, the Solicrrorn-GENERAL, and Dr. LusHINGTON 
opposed it. The Committee divided, and the amendment was carried 
by 85 to 49. 


The clauses of the bill from the 132d to the 147th were then agreed 
to; with the exception of the 136th and 138th, which were struck out. 

Mr. STran_Ey then moved to strike out the 147th clause; which 
provided, that the money arising from the conversion of Bishops’ 
leases into perpetuities, should be applied to such purposes as Parliament 
might hereafter appoint and direct; and also to strike out the exception 
of the perpetuity-purchase fund in the 44th clause. He stated that 
many persons were strongly opposed to the principle which they con- 
ceived to be maintained by this clause,—namely, that it established the 
right of Perliament to appropriate Church property to secular purposes. 
He proposed therefore to strike out the words, “to such purposes @s 
Parliament may appoint,” &e., to the end of the 54th clause ; and then 
add the words, ‘* Vestry Cess.” [The clause, as amended, will authc- 
rize the application of the funds so raised to the extinguishment of 
Vestry Cess, but not to any secular purposes.] Mr. Stanley then inti- 
mated, that without this concession, the Billi would not be allowed to pass 
the Lords. He maintained that the principle of the measure re- 
mained inviolate, notwithstanding this alteration. 

Mr. O’ConnELL, in very indignant terms, reproached the Ministers 
for giving up the only good principle of the measure, which they were 
solemnly pledged to carry or to sesign their places. So help him 
Ged, so base an act of treachery as Ministers had been guity of, he 
had never known. He charged them with a cowardly dread of the 
Tories, in spite of their vaunted determination to encounter them on 
the principle of this bill. 

Mr. Sran.ey defended Ministers; and again warned the House of 
the serious consequences of a rejection of the measure. He dwelt also 
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at some length on the advantage to be derived from extinguishing the 
Vestry Cess. 

Mr. O’ConneEtt said he really did not know what was to be done 
with the Vestry Cess. 

Mr. Sranvey replied, that Mr. O’Connell had been in the fullest 
consultation with Government as to the mode in which the clause was 
to be framed. 

Mr. O'ConneE Lt admitted that he had been in close consultation 
with Ministers on the subject, but said that nothing was settled. 

Mr. Hume asked, what security the House or the country could have 
that the Government would carry any other bill, if they abandoned the 
great principle of this? He reminded Ministers of Lord Althorp’s 
statement, that the measure would place three millions at the disposal 
of the Government. Their conduct showed a lamentable want of 
firmness, and was a disgraceful breach of public faith. Ministers de- 
serted their duty to keep their places. 

Mr. Macau ay thoroughly approved of the alteration in the clause. 
No member of the Ministry had advocated the principle of converting 
Church property to secular purposes. The funds which would be 
raised by this bill, they did not consider Church property. 

Mr. Harvey said, that so far from the House of Commons coercing 
the Lords, it appeared that the most essential measures were to be 
mutilated for fear of displeasing the other House. He maintained, 
that the grand principle of the bill was destroyed by the alteration. 

Mr, Sraniey again vindicated the conduct of Government, at 
considerable length. 

Dr. Lusuincron deprecated a collision between the two Houses of 
Parliament on a matter of this description, in which, he maintained, no 
great principle was involved. 

Mr. O'ConnELL reproached some members with violating their 
pledges on the hustings. (Cries of “‘ You piedyed yourself to repeal the 
Union.”) He denied it indignantly. (‘* Yes, you did, and shrunk from 
it.”) Mr. O'Connell again denied the imputation, with warmth. He 
was called to order by the Chairman, and a scene of much confusion 
ensued. 

Sir Rozserr Peet, Lord Sanpon, and Lord Exsrtneton, approved 

_ Of the alteration. Sir Roser, however, did not much rejoice at it, as 
he was able to prove that there never could or would be any surplus to 
appropriate. 

Colonel Davies, in very strong tlanguage, reproached Ministers for 
their conduct on this occasion, and expressed his willingness to give in 
his devoted adhesion to Sir Robert Peel, who had more in his head 
than all the Ministry put together. 

Mr. F. O’Connor, Mr. Heatucote, Mr. Gisporne, Mr. Harpy, 
and Dr. BaLpwin, supported the clause as it originally stood. 

Mr. D. Browne said, it always gave him great pain to differ from 
Ministers, but now he was compelled to do so. He had rather see the 
Ministry broken up and Tories in their places, than that it should go 
forth in Ireland that Church property was inalienable. 

Mr. Rozert Fercuson said, that the withdrawal of the clause 
would do away with the principle of the bill. 

Lord Joun RussE tt said, the question to be considered was, 

Whether, at the present season, they would think it worth while to passa 
bill which contained many essential benefits, although it did not sanction a prin- 
ciple to which there now existed great, and, perhaps, insuperable objections. 
— from the Tories.) If that House was to enter into a contest with the 

ouse of Lords, he hoped the contest would take place on a question of some im- 
portance, and that they would not wantonly and on trivial grounds provoke a 
collision. 

He felt himself bound to do all in his power for the security of pro- 
perty, and to promote tranquillity. ‘The country could not stand a re- 
volution once a year. Others might be for convulsion, he was peace. 

Mr. STANLEY wished the House to be aware, that the clause did not 
open the question whether the State had or had not a right to deal with 
Church property. That was not the question at issue; and those who 
voted for the omission of the clause might adhere to and act upon their 
opinion, that Parliament might interfere with Church property without 
any inconsistency whatever. 

The Committee then divided: for expunging the clause, 280; 
against it, 148; Ministerial majority, 132. 


3. Inisn Trrues. In the House of Lords, on Friday, the Earl of 
Wicktow moved for a return of all sums collected by the Government 
under the act of last session for the recovery of tithes and the relief of 
the Clergy. He supported his motion in a long speech ; severely re- 

rehending the conduct of Government, which had been highly in- 
jurious to the country, notwithstanding the self-complacency with 
which Lord Brougham had detailed their various measures, and the 
Herculean labours they had endured. 

Lord MELzourNE, in allusion to this last remark, said— 

If they were to talk ofself-complacency, he must say that no one exhibited it 
in a higher degree than Lord Wicklow himself. The handsome Narcissus, 
when he saw himself in the fountain, did not gaze with more complacency on 
nis own beauty, than did the noble Earl listen to the strains of his own elo- 
quence ; and, as Narcissus, after long admiring himself, thought himself much 
handsomer than he had ever before deemed he was, so did the noble Earl, after 
long listening to himself, think himself more able to talk than he had ever be- 
fore fancied. (Much Laughter.) The noble Earl's fault it was for giving the 
opportunity for these remarks. Lord Melbourne should not continue them, 
but would just add, that he — with the man of antiquity who, when he 
was abused by some talking fellow, said, ‘we are not equal in this contest— 
you are accustomed to these things—Iam not.” (Hear, hear !) 


The Duke of Wetiincton would plainly state the question of 
tithes, and the manner in which they were to be commuted— 

The plain matter was this: here was one description of property, for the loss 
of which the owners were to be compensated—how ? By a Jand-tax levied on 
another species of property. That was the proposition. And how it was 
to be worked—what were the details, they were entirely in the dark about. 
They were not only in ignorance, but Ministers had shown that they were not 
able to give any information upon the subject. But this was not the whole. 
The Resolutions stated that a land-tax must be levied, and this must of course 
be paid by the landowner. 


He reproached Government for promoting the great Agitator to the 





dignity of King’s counsel, at a time when he should have been punished 
for breaking the laws. 


4 me Grey defended the conduct of Government in a speech of great 
ength. 

Lord Brovcuam maintained, that at the time Mr. O'Connell was 
made a King’s counsel, he was not acting illegally; and that the 
honour was no more than that learned and eminent individual ‘was en- 
titled to. 

The Earl of Ropen, the Marquis of WestmEatu, and Lord Wyn- 


FORD, took part in the discussion. It terminated in the Earl of Wicx- 
Low’s withdrawing his motion. 


4. East Inpta Cuarter. Mr. Cuarces Grant and other mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, on Monday, appeared at the bar .of 
the House of Lords to desire a conference with the Peers on the sub- 
ject of the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter. ‘The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Ripon, the Marquis Wellesley, the 
Earl of Rosslyn, Lord Auckland, Lord Ellenborough, and the Bishop 
of Hereford, were appointed to conduct the conference on behalf of 
their Lordships, in the Painted Chamber. On their return to the 
House, the Marquis of LaAnspownsE stated, that the Commons desired 
their Lordships’ concurrence to certain resolutions passed on Thursday 
last, relative to the renewal of the East India Charter; and on the mo- 
tion of Earl Grey, Friday week was appointed for this discussion. 


5. Stave Emancreation. Mr. Sraniey and other members of 
the House of Commons appeared at the bar of the House of Lords 
on Thursday, to desire a conference with their Lordships on the sub- 
ject of Negro emancipation. The Earl of Riron, the Duke of 
Ricumonp, the Earls of Gosrorp and Wicktow, the Bishop of 
Lonpon, and Lords Surrietp and LytTLEeToNn, were appointed 
managers on the part of the Peers. On their return from the Painted 
Chamber, Lord Rrtpron stated, that the concurrence of the Lords was 
desired to the resolutions for the abolition of Slavery, passed by the 
Commons; and he gave notice that on Tuesday next he should move 
that these resolutions be considered. 


6. Corn Laws. Mr. Fryer, on Tuesday, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to alter and amend the existing Corn Laws. His object, 
he said, was not to pull down the aristocracy or the King, but to pro- 
cure food and employment for the people. He argued at some length 
against the policy of the Corn Laws, and exposed their iniquitous ope- 
ration. Their repeal would benefit all classes. 

The present system was, however, upheld by the landed oligarchy of this coun- 
try. By them the monopolies, from which so much injury had accrued to the 
country, had been supported. What was the Reform Bill for, but to break the 
neck of the Lei gree wi, landed oligarchy of the country? Yet, though 
much was promised by the Reform Bill, nothing had as yet been done. Lord 
Althorp could not tell to-day what he meant to do to-morrow. (A laugh.) Oh! 
said Mr. Fryer, with peculiar emphasis, there must not be this vacillating—it 
would not do. (#enewed laughter.) Thecontinuance of the Corn Laws had 
ruined the farmers, and would ultimately, he was convinced, ruin the landlords. 
Lord Althorp had the other day, all but caJled the member for Whitehaven a 
rogue, and yet the noble lord was now doing that which it might have been sup- 
osed the member for Whitehaven would have called on the noble lord to do. 
his was a most ‘ Barringtonian”’ method of doing things. (Zaughter.) In 
short, the Government, in fact, were killing the goose for the sake of the eggs. 

He hoped that Lord Althorp, however, would support his motion, 
and he was sure that Mr. Poulett Thompson ought to support it, as he 
had lately at Manchester hoisted the flag of free trade. 

Lord AttHorr thought that as the question had been already 
thoroughly discussed this session, it was not necessary to go over the 
ground again. He therefore moved the previous question. 

Mr. Hume, Mr. O’ConnELt, Colonel Evans, Mr. Mark Puitr- 
ties, Mr. W. Wuirmore, and Mr. Aciionsy supported, and Major 
Hanp ey, Mr. Benett, Mr. Pease, and the Earl of DarLincTon 
opposed it. The motion was finally rejected, the numbers on the di- 
vision being, for it 47; against it 72. 

7. OccuraTion oF Atciers. The Earl of ABERDEEN, on Fri- 
day, made some remarks tending to elicit from Government an expla- 
nation relative to the occupation of Algiers by the French. Earl 
Grey declined discussing the subject then, but would be prepared to 
discuss it at the proper time. The Marquis of LonponpERry and the 


Earl of Rivon spoke a few words, and the conversation was discon- 
tinued. 


8. CLAIMS UPON THE DanisH GovERNMENT. A _ conversation 
took place in the House of Commons on Wednesday, upon the pre- 
sentation, by Mr. Grorr, of a petition from the merchants whose pro- 
perty had been confiscated by the Danish Government during the last 
war. 

Mr. Grote, Lord Morretu, Captain Yorke, Mr. Warsurton, 
and Mr. Mark Puittirs, thought that the claims of the petitioners, 
were just. 

Mr. CoxseErrt objected to voting away the people’s money in order 
to satisfy these claims. The Danes, he said, strictly speaking, had a 
right to confiscate the property: the country was not bound to indem- 
nify merchants for losses sustained in war. 

Lord Morreru regretted that none of the Ministry were present 
at the discussion. 

Mr. Parker said he would not let the matter rest, but would bring 
the subject before Parliament-in a specific motion, if something were 
not done respecting it before the next session. 


9. AMENDMENT OF THE ReEFoRM BILL; QUALIFICATION OF 
Voters. Colonel Evans moved, on Tuesday, for leave to bring in a 
bill to amend so much of the Reform Acct, as related to the payment of 
rates and taxes as a qualification for exercising the elective franchise. 
The effect of this.clause had been to disfranchise 300,0000 voters all 
over the country. In Westminster it was expected that there would 
have been 18,000 electors, whereas there were only 6,000. 

Lord ALTHorP was adverse to making any alteration in the Reform 
Bill during the present session. The object of the clause was to afford 
a satisfactory proof of occupancy. Its effe the last election was to 
restrict the exercise of the elective franchise more than was intended or 
expected; but that objection would not apply to the next registration, 
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It was partly owing to the mode of collecting rates, and partly in consequence 
of the carelessness or imperfect information of electors, that the constituency had 
been so limited under this clause; but neither of those causes were likely to 
operate again; and he did not think that, in the registration about to commence, 
there would be found that diminution of voters in consequence of non-qualifica- 
tion of which Colonel Evans complained. 

He intended next session to propose some alteration in the Reform 
Act, but this was not one. 

Mr. Hume, Mr. Warsurron, and Mr. Ronayne supported Colonel 
Evans's motion, upon which a division took place, when it was re- 
jected by a majority of 84 to 24. 

10. TrrennraL ParuiaMents. Mr. TENNYSON gave notice, on 
Monday, for a call of the House to consider the question of shortening 
the duration of Parliaments. 

11. Potrrican Untons. The Earl of Wrxcuttsea, on Monday, 
asked if it was the intention of Government to introduce any measure 
for the suppression of Political Unions, which he described as being 
highly pernicious. 


Earl Grey, in reply, stated, that it did not appear to him necessary | 


to introduce any new laws bearing on the Political Unions. 
He had neyer concealed his opinion as to the nature of those Unions; he had 


said that they were inconsistent with good government, and that they were | 


formed for the purpose of overawing and controlling Parliament. But, to mect 
any attempt of that kind, the powers of the Jaw, as it now existed, appeared to 
him to be amply sufficient; and he hoped, if any thing improper was done by 
those Unions, that no indisposition would be manifested on the part of Govern- 
ment to use those powers promptly. 

The Earl of Epon said, that he had been informed by an individual 
that the riots in Nottingham and Bristol were caused by inflammatory 
publications, thousands of which were put forth every day, without any 
attempt of the Government to put a stop to them. 

Lord MELzourneE reminded Lord Eldon that one of the principal 
publishers of these papers was then in prison at the suit of the Stamp- 
Office. He agreed with Lord Eldon in thinking that the Political 
Unions were ina high degree pernicious and inconsistent with the govern- 
ment of the country. He could prove, that while Lord Eldon was on 
the Woolsack, seditious publications were, from prudential motives, 
—the doubt as to obtaining convictions, and the fear of disseminating 
the mischief still further,—suffered to remain unnoticed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Lord SeGRAVE said, that if Lord Eldon and his friends had not 
formed themselves into Conservative Clubs, the Political Unions 
would have ceased to exist some time ago. 

The Earl of Etpon said, he had nothing to do with Conservative 
Clubs. 

Lord Srcrave—“ All I can say is, that the Political Unions have 
been kept up in consequence of the establishment of Conservative 
Clubs.” 

The Earl of ELpon— TI defy any man in the country to make out 
such a proposition.” 


The conversation then dropped. 


12. GeneraL Recistry Birt. Mr. Wirttam BrovGHam, on 
Wednesday, moved the second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Sanrorp moved that it should be read that day six months. 
He said that it would be productive of extreme inconvenience, from the 
publicity which it would give to loan and other transactions. The 
evils arising from want of a registry had been much exaggerated. 

Mr. Hopeson seconded the amendment. He asked what was more 
probable, in case of a riot in London, than that the mob should attack 
and burn the building which contained the title-deeds of the land- 
owners ? 

Mr. Lyncn defended the bill. 


The highest legal authorities, both ancient and modern, were in favour of 
such a measure as this, and it was one that was absolutely necessary for the pro- 
tection of purchasers. One great advantage attending the establishment of a 
general registry was, that it would secure the evidence of title-deeds; for, when 
they were lost at present, estates became unmarketable. At present the law 
afforded no security to the purchaser of lands against the operation of Crown 
debts ; by this bill that security would be afforded, inasmuch as the bill provided 
that all Crown debts should be registered as well as other liabilities affecting 
property. The purchaser at present could know nothing of the liabilities to 
which the property might be subject; but this convenience would arise from 
the provisions of the measure now before the House, that the purchaser would 
be empowered to lodge a caveat with the registrar, which would prevent the 
registration of any new deed that might interfere with the rights of the pur- 
chaser, with reference to the property sought to be affected by it. 

Mr. Tookr, Mr. Srricktanp, Mr. Duncomar, and Mr. Caytey, 
strongly disapproved of the measure. 

Mr. Tennyson wished for more time to consider it. 


Sir Joun Campsett said, he should be much mortified if the Re- 
formed Parliament should declare itself against and reject a measure 
which experience had proved to be beneficial all over the world; or, in 
other words, to reject that which had been tried and found beneficial to 
the public interests in Scotland, Ireland, France, and the Colonies. 


Without entering into the details of the bill, he would come at once to the 
objections which had been suggested. It had been said its provisions were not 
sufficiently known, and that therefore it ought to pass to another session. That 
was not the just way to get rid of the subject. No further delay could be ne- 
cessary: the bill had already been brought forward in three sessions of Par- 
liament; it had been most extensively circulated amongst the magistrates at 
quarter -sessions ; it had been openly discussed at public meetings convened for 
the purpose in various parts of the country; its merits and demerits had been 
fully discussed ; — had been sent up and presented to the Legislature 
against it; and the House was now as fully competent to judge of it as by possi- 
bility it could be in another session: 

Mr. Pease objected to this measure, on several accounts. 

He should wish to know how the country in general would like to be saddled 
with the expense of the building, the registrars, and the clerks, requisite to 
carry into effect the proposed system of registration? The titles of property in 
the country were to be sent to London by the coach: how man parcels had 
been lost by such a mode of conveyance ? " Besides, the House va to consider 
the expense which would be inflicted upon individuals, and upon individuals 
who were not able to bear the expense, by the establishment of such a regula- 
tion, Within the last twelve months, he had signed upwards of one hundred 





conveyances, in cases where the purchase-money of the fee simple did not ex- 
ceed 301. . ; / 

The House divided: for the second reading, 69; against it, 82; 
majority 13. The bill is therefore rejected. 


18. Quakers’ anD Moravians’ AFFIRMATION BILt. The Duke 
of RicumMonp moved the second reading of this bill on Thursday. 

Lord Wynxrorp suggested, that it ought to be made a part of the af- 
firrmation, that the party was really a Quaker or a Moravian ; otherwise 
sonie imposition might be practised. ‘ 

The Bishop of Lonpvon wished to offer a few observations on the 
subject of oaths in general, as they were administered in this country. 

Jt was a matter of very great importance both in a religious and moral point 
of view, and he was extremely sorry that the attention of the Legislature had not 
been more directly called to it. A bill had been brought in about two years ago 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne, which in some degree lessened the evil to which 
| he was adverting. He thanked the noble lord for that measure, because any 
| measure which tended to diminish the taking of a great number of oaths was a 
| 
| 





public benefit. He could assure their Lordships, that there was a strong feeling 
| on this subject amongst the religious part of the community in this country. He 
| did not think that he was going too far when he said, that there was no country 
| in the world in which this most solemn and sacred obligation was administered 
| with less gravity, with less impressiveness, with less decorousness of manner, 
than it was in this country. tient 
I!e quoted the opinion of Dr. Paley respecting the injurious conse- 
quences arising from the frequency of Customhouse oaths more espe- 
ciely, and the carelessness with which they were taken ; and although 
Lerd Lansdowne’s bill had done away with the necessity of taking ten 
thousand oaths in a year, still much of the evil remained. 
ife would here refer to another class of oaths, which appeared to him to be 
liable to great objection,—he adverted to the oaths taken in universities and 
schools. He felt that to administer an oath to a yourg man, not of full age, 
| except in cases where truth was judicially sought, was very objectionable. Cer- 
tainly promissory oaths should not be exacted from them. He now publicly ex- 
pressed a hope, that, as this subject had been taken up in one of the Univer- 
sities, it would as soon as possible be entertained by the Legislature ; who ought 
to inquire how far it was consistent with sound religion and right principles to 
enforce on young men, not of age, an obligation for the observance of duties the 
performance of which might be exacted by easier means. 

Lord Brovenam said, that the question ought to be taken up by the 
the Bishop of London himself: no one was more capable of doing it 
justice. Me 

There was another description of oaths which, in his opinion, ought to be 
discouraged—he meant voluntary oaths or affidavits. A penalty should be in- 
flicted for administering such oaths, or a penalty should be levied on the indivi- 
dual taking them, if it appeared that he had been guilty of false swearing. As 
the law at present stood, it did not meet those cases. ‘ 

The Duke of Ricumonp, in order to show that the persons intended 
to be relieved by this bill would not scruple to do their duty, instanced 
the cuse of a Quaker, who, being on jury, did not hesitate to finda 
man guilty of felony. 

Lord Surrrexp observed, that Lord Wynford appeared to think that 
from some religious scruple a large body of men would violate their 
affirmations: now he thought the parties alluded to were as incapable 
of violating their affirmations as any noble lord was incapable of violat- 
ing his oath. 

Lord Wynrorp said, he meant to cast no imputation upon the 
Quakers. He had not read the case cited by the Duke of Richmond, 
and could not therefore give a decided opinion upon it; but his impres- 
sion was,that the Judge had declared the verdict to be null and void, on the 
ground that an affirmation was not strong enough to overcome a religi- 
ous scruple. 

The Duke of Ricumonp observed, that as Lord Wynford had not 
read the case to which he alluded, it would have been much better had 
he refrained from wasting their time in commenting upon it. 


The Marquis of Lonponperry begged the Duke of Richmond to 

consider how far he was justified, even considering that he was a mem- 
| ber of the Administration, in arrogating to himself the right of dic- 
| tating to any member of that House what course he should adopt in the 
} discharge of his duty. 

The Duke of Ricumonp conld only attribute the observations of the 
noble Marquis to that willingness for which he was noted, of pushing 
himself forward on every skirmish, military or otherwise, no matter 
with whom or in what manner it originated. 

For his own part, he could assure him that he was at perfect liberty to attack 
him at all times, in all places, and in what manner he pleased ; and that all his 
skirmishes, if they succeeded in eliciting from him any notice whatever, would 
elicit merely a repetition of that merriment and guilt henner with which he 
begged to observe he received his pone outbreaking of martial spirit, (A 
laugh.) He could not, however, help observing, that if, in the course of a mi- 
litary campaign, the noble Marquis, in command of a troop of Hussars, had 
move into a skirmish in the ill-judged, hasty, and uncalled for manner he had 
done on the present and on similar occasions, he would never have reaped that 
military renown with which his name was so justly surrounded. ( Cheers and 


laughter.) 


The Marquis of LonponpERRy congratulated the Duke of Rich- 
mond on the good-humoured tone of his concluding remarks ; which he 
had scarcely expected from the manner in which he had commenced 
speaking. 

He hegged, however, to assure him, that even supposing him the aggregate of 
the Administration, instead of, as was the case, but an individual Cabinet Mi- 
nister, he should always be ready, when occasion demanded, to give expression 
to his opinions; even though in doing so he laid himself open to invasion from 
the doubtless superlative abilities and masterly talents with which the noble 
Duke was endowed. 

The Duke of Ricumonp—“ It is very true that I am a Cabinet 
Minister; and I should not be at all surprised if the noble Marquis 
wishes for my place.” (Laughter. ) 

The bill was then read a second time. 


14. Separatists’ AFFIRMATION Britt. This bill was read a third 
time last night in the Commons, and passed. 


15. SaspatH OpservANcE Bitt For ScoTianp. Sir ANDREW 
AGNEW moved for leave, on Monday, to bring in a bill to secure the 
better observance of the Sabbath in Scotland. Mr. Hume opposed 
the motion, and advised Sir Andrew to wait till next session, and then 
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introduce a bill’ applicable. to the whole country. 
thought it was occupying the time of the House unnecessarily to bring 
in such a bill. Mr. Wason, Mr. Porrer, and Mr. Pryme opposed, 
and Mr. A. Jounstong, and Mr. Esrcourr supported the motion, 
which was carried by a majority of 73 to 60. 

16. Warwick Etrction. Sir Ronatp Fercuson, on Friday, 
moved that a Select Committee be appointed to consider and report 
upon the best means of preventing future bribery in the borough of 
Warwick. Lord Motynevux and Mr. Ex.ice supported, and Sir John 
Hanmer, Mr. Hatcoms, Sir Thomas Fremantue, and Sir E. 
KwatousuLt, opposed the motion. It was carried by a majority 
of 97 to Ll. 

17. House anp Winpow Taxes. Colonel Evans, on Thursday, 
presented a petition from the parish of St. Ann, Westminster, for the 
repeal of these taxes. He had the highest authority for saying that 
they were improper ones, for Lord Althorp had himself voted against 
them when out of office. 

Lord A.ruonrp said, he had voted against them, but not advocated a 
repeal, 

Colonel Evans found his name in several 

Lord AtrHorrp—* I believe not.” 

Colonel Evans proceeded to state several instances of the gross in- 
equality with which these taxes were levied. 

Northumberland House was rated at 1,500/. and paid 4$d. per square foot ; 
while Lord Burlington’s, which occupied about the same space of ground, was 
rated at 1,300/. and paid only 2d. the square foot. Lord Londonderry paid 
2s. 6d. per foot, pl Mr. Baring only Is. 3d.; and he was sure Mr. Baring 
was as well able to pay his share of taxation as the noble Marquis; and although 
he was a Tory, it was very hard to make him pay so much more. 

After going through a long list of houses whose rating was very un- 
equally proportioned to their real value and the property of their occu- 
pants, he concluded with the following remark— 

Many of the newspapers had expressed a great deal of concern for the existence 
of the present Ministry, and had said that the country would be threatened with 
a revolution if the Whig Ministry was defeated in another place upon the Irish 
Church Bill ; but, if Government would not relax eoure of these burdens upon 
the People, he had rather see them out; and he could assure the Tories, that if 
they were willing to pledge themselves to a repeal of some of the most odious 
taxes, they might take the reins of government with perfect safety. (A laugh.) 

Lord ALrHorr reminded the House, that the principle of rating was 
founded upon the amount each house was supposed to be worth at a 
yearly rental. 

With regard to the allusions which had been made to the circumstance of his 
own votes and previously expressed opinions, it would be in the recollection of 
the House that he had not supported the idea of repealing the whole of these 
taxes at once. He had always contended, that there ought not to be a surplus 
revenuc kept up for the purposes of the State; but then, when the repeal of one 
tax was impracticable, he would vote for the repeal of another. 

Mr. Coorer, Mr. Roxsrnson, and Colonel Evans spoke a few 
works; and the petition was laid upon the table. 

18. Facrorres Recutatrion Birt. This b!!! was 
time on Monday, on the motion of Lord Asuvry. 
stated, that in the report of the Commissioners, \.! 
laid upon the table, it was recommended that 
children under fourteen should be limited to eight hours daily. 

19. Triats rok Perry Larceny. Colonel Davis, 
brought ina bill for the more speedy trial of persons accused of Petty 
Larceny. It was read a first and second time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted on Friday the 27th. 

20. Dwettincnovuset Rossery Bint. Ti 
away the punishment of death for the crime of br 
in the day-time, was read a third timé in the House 
Wednesday, and passed. 

21. Sr. Luxe’s Poor But. Lord Western on Tuesday, moved 
the second reading of this bill; the object of which was, le stated, to 
lower the qualification of individuals claiming a right to vote for vestry- 
men, and thereby to extend the constituency. 

Lord Secrave opposed the bill, and moved that it be read that day 
six months. 

The House divided: for the second reading, 7; against it, 18. 
the bill is lost. 

22. Arornecanies Birt. This bill, on the motion of Mr. Lamp, 
was read asecond time and committed on Tuesday ; and the report was 
ordered to be taken into consideration on Monday next. 


23. Sramp-putTres ON ADVERTISEMENTs Britt. This bill was read 
a second time in the [louse of Lords on Tuesday. 


24. Suerirr’s Exrenses. The House divided, on Monday, ona 
motion by Mr. Fysuz Pater to go into a Committee on this bill; 
which was opposed by Sir E. Knatcusutt. For the motion, 42; 
against it, 25. The House then went into Committee ; when consider- 
able discussion arose respecting the first clause. Another division took 
place: for the clause, 32; against, 17. The bill then passed through 
the Committee. 

25. Sr. Grorce Stream Navication Brit. Lord Sanpon, on 
Wednesday, moved the third reading of this bill. Mr. Wattace 
moved as an amendment, that it be read that day six months. The 
a divided: for the third reading, 24; againstit, 47. So the bill 
is lost. 


26. Dustin anp Kincstown Suip Canat. On the motion of Mr. 
O’ConneELL, on Thursday, a Select Committee was appointed to in- 
— into the expediency and practicability of a ship canal between 

ublin and the Asylum Harbour at Kingstown. 
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Che Court. 
Tue King and Queen arrived at St. James’s Palace, from Windsor, on 
Tuesday afternoon. The King honouredthe Duke of Wellington with 
hhis presence at dinner at Apsley House in the evening, and the Queen 
wisited the Italian Opera. 
His Majesty held his Levee on Wednesday. It was attended, as 


Lord Atruorp | 





urs of labour for | 





usual, by the members of the Cabinet and of the Household, and the 
Foreign Ambassadors: among the general company were the Earls of 
Shrewsbury, Harrowlby, and Surry, Sir Stratford Canning, Mr. Frank- 
land Lewis, Mr. Scholefield, Mr. Richards, Mr. G. H. Vernon, Ad- 
miral Tollemache, Sir Edward Owen, and Sir P. Maitland. 

In the evening, the Queen visited Covent Garden Theatre; which 
was very thinly attended,—the pit, second tier of boxes, and the gal- 
leries, not being one third filled. She was very well received, and 
cheered by all present. 

Her Majesty held a Drawing-room on Thursday ; at which the at- 
tendance of the nobility both British and Foreign, and of the members 
of Parliament, was very numerous. Among the company, were the 
Dukes of Northumberland, Argyll, Buecleugh, Cleveland, and Beau- 
fort, the Marquises of Londonderry and Downshire, Earls of Roden, 
Surry, Ormelie, and Courtoun, Messrs. Walter, Scholefield, Richards, 
Whitmore, Lambert, Boulton, and Dundas. 
eon King dined in the evening with a distinguished party at Holland 

Touse. 

The Dutchess of Kent entertained a distinguished party at dinner on 
Thursday, at the Palace at Kensington ; being the last for the season ; 
her Royal Highness leaving town shortly for the Isle of Wight. 

On Tuesday evening, when his Majesty dined with the Duke of 
Wellington, in honour of the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, on 
the cloth being removed, preparatory to the health of his Grace being 
drunk, his Majesty, addressing the Duke, said, ‘‘ Wellington, have you 
no other person in the house that fought at Waterloo?” The Duke 
answered his Sovereign in the negative : upon which the King replied, 
“Oh, yes, there are, for I saw two Policemen in the hall wearing the 
Waterloo medals; let them be called in and join in drinking your 
health.” The commands of the King were instantly obeyed ; and Mr. 
Superintendent May, of the A division of Police, and Mr. Inspector 
Adamson, of the same division, were introduced, and had the honour 
of drinking the Duke of Wellington’s health in the presence of his 
Majesty.—Morning Herald. 





Che Metropolis. 

A discussion took place on Tuesday in the Court of Common 
Council, relative to a breach of privilege committed by the Lord 
Mayor, the Recorder, and Town-Clerk, in presenting an address to the 
Queen on her late visit to the City, in the name of the Corporation of 
London; whereas the Common Council had not been consulted on the 
subject. Mr. Charles Pearson moved some resolutions protesting 
against the use of the name of the Corporation without the consent of 
the Court. The Lord Mayor excused himself, on the ground that it 
was desirable to manage the affair as quietly as possible. After a few 
words from Mr. Stevens and Mr. Richard Taylor, the resolutions were 
agreed to. 

The Court of Common Council have petitioned Parliament for the 
repeal of the Septennial Act. 

On Friday week, the City Solicitor laid before the Court of Alder- 
men the decision of the Court of King’s Bench that the return made 
by the Court of Aldermen to the second mandamus obtained by Mr. 
Seales, to be sworn in Alderman of the Ward of Portsoken, was a good 
return; and the Court directed that a precept should issue for the elec- 
tion of an Alderman for the Ward. There are already five candidates 
in the field,—Mr. Sheriff Humphery; Mr. Pirie, the Sheriff ; 
Mr. Johnson, of Aldgate High Street; Mr. Clarke, of the Minories ; 
and Mr. Scales, who, not deterred by legal defeats, again offers himself, 
and it is supposed, will be again elected. 

Sir Francis Burdett has written to the Secretary of the Westmin- 
ster Central Committee, to say that he shall certainly support Mr. 
Hume’s motion for the repeal of the House and Window ‘Tax; and 
asks when it is to come on. [How can this be? Has Sir Trancis 
changed his mind? Is he willing to lend a helping hand to unseat the 
Ministry now? In what point of principle does Mr. Hume’s motion 
differ from that of Sir Samuel Whalley, which Sir Francis would not 
support ? The question as to the time when the motion is to come on, 
is very characteristic of the industrious and attentive senator from whom 
it proceeds: he asks information from his constituents respecting Par- 
liamentary business, instead, of instructing them himself as to the 
period when important questions are likely to be discussed. | 

At a late meeting of West India proprietors, resolutions were passed 
expressive of the determination of the parties to use their utmost 
endeavours to prevail on the Colonial Assemblies to adopt, as speedily 
as possible, the Ministerial plans for the emancipation of the Negroes. 

At a half-yearly meeting of the Court of Proprietors of East India 
Stock, on Wednesday, they resolved upon a dividend of 10/. per cent. 
upon the present half year. Five hundred thousand pounds will be 
paid to one of the classes of the holders of Carnatic Stock in July, as 
the time then arrives for paying off this debt. 

We mentioned last week, that two deputations from the Country 

Bankers had had interviews with Lord Althorp on the subject of the 
renewal of the Bank Charter. Yesterday, a most numerous and re- 
spectable meeting of the country banking interest was held at Radley’s 
Hotel, Blackfriars, for the purpose of adopting measures to oppose the 
Government plan. Mr. H. W. Hobhouse, of Bath, was in the chair. 
Resolutions declaring, that the establishment of one bank of issue in 
the country would be highly injurious to all classes,—that the granting 
of charters to banks of limited responsibility would establish a false 
and delusive system of credit—and that the support of members of 
Parliament should be sought for in opposition to the Government plan 
—were passed unanimously. 
. The rate-payers of Bloomsbury, St. Giles, St. Martin, St. George 
the Martyr, St. Andrew, Pancras, Clerkenwell, Islington, &c., have 
entered into a spirited protest against the mismanagement of the 
county-rates. The protest was presented to the county magistrates 
on Tuesday. 

The inhabitants of the parish of St. Giles without Cripplegate have 
memorialized the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, in order to. procure 
relief from the payment of 1,800/. per annum tithes, which was the sum 
rigorously exacted by the late Vicar, Mr. Holmes, and which is stated 
to be very exorbitant, The parishioners wish a fair sum to he agreed. 
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upon. Previously to the time when Mr. Holmes became Vicar, they 
only paid 4002. per annum. 

The relatives and friends of the settlers on the Swan River testified 
their respect to the first Governor of this rising colony, Captain Sir 
James Stirling, by inviting him to dine with them at the Albion 
Tavern, Aldersgate Street, on Wednesday, and by presenting him with 
a splendid silver cup, in testimony of their gratitude. Mr. W. Whit- 
more, M.P., was in the chair; supported by Sir T. Lennard, M.P., 
Mr. Mangles, M.P., Captain Mangles, Dr. Bland, the Honourable 
Captain Crofton, R.N., Captain Carnac, and upwards of one hundred 
gentlemen connected with the Colony. 





The fancy fair and bazaar for the benefit of distressed foreigners, 
was opened on Wednesday at the rooms in Hanover Square. At two 
o’clock the doors were thrown open; but the crowd was so great that 
only a portion of it could find admittance. One of the stalls was in- 
scribed with the name of the Queen, and her Majesty occupied a box 
immediately opposite it. The Duke of Wellington was in her train. 
The number of stalls was sixteen; and among the ladies who presided 
over the sale of the articles they contained, were the Marchioness of 
Tavistock, Countess of Denbigh, Baroness de Rothschild, Countess of 
Jersey, Baroness Bulow, and Countess of Morton. 

A memorial has been prepared, to be submitted to his Majesty, pray- 
ing his sanction to build another theatre, the cost of which should not 
exceed 35,000/., plans and estimates having been prepared by competent 
persons, which insure its completion at that price. The money is to 
be raised in 1007. shares. 


In the Court of Exchequer, on Wednesday, Mr. Henry Hunt ob- 
tained a verdict, with 40s. damages, against the proprietors of the Liver- 
= Journal, for the following libel upon him, published in December 

ast, during the time of the general election. 

“Latest News!—Preston, December 14.-—-The election is over. Mr. Fleetwood and 
Mr. Stanley are returned; but we regret to state that there have been riots aud loss of 
life. Mr. Hunt seeing Counsellor Segrave in the mob, pointed him out, saying, ‘ There 
is a black sheep!’ The mob fell upon him, and killed him. Mr. Hunt had his nose 
cut off. The Coroner’s Inquest returned a verdict of Murder against him, and he is now 
in custody.” 

On the same day, in the same Court, Mr. Hunt obtained another ver- 
dict against the proprietors of the Globe, with 40s. damages, for copying 
the above libel; which was introduced in that paper after the following 
fashion. 

“The following is from a city correspondent of the Liverpool Courant. We have 
never heard of the paper from which it professes to be extracted. We doubt not it is a 
hoax of the provincial journals ; if so it is carrying election licence too far. Lt appears 
that Mr. Hunt, seeing Counsellor Segrave in the mob, pointed him out.” It then 
proceeded as in the former case, and concluded with stating that “the Coroner’s In- 
quest returned a verdict of Wilful Murder against Mr. Hunt, and he is now in custody.” 

Mr. Hunt was his own advocate. Both verdicts carry costs. 


In the Court of Common Pleas, on Monday, Venafra, an Italian 
ballet-master, brought an action against the Reverend Mr. Johnson, 
for false imprisonment. Venafra was a tenant of Mr. Johnson; and 
having quarrelled with him, said he “ would have his blood.” In con- 
sequence of this, and other threatening language, he was taken before 
a magistrate, and committed to prison for a day, in default of being 
able to find bail to keep the peace. It was for this imprisonment the 
action was brought. In the course of the trial the following conyersa- 
tion occurred between Mr. Justice Park and the counsel. 

Mr. Justice Park said he was of opinion the action would not lie, and that 
the piaintiff must be nonsuited. 

Mr. Sergeant Spankie submitted that the question was for the Jury to decide. 
It did not fall within the province of the Judge to declare whether the defen- 
dant had acted or not on probable grounds. 

Mr. Justice Park said that it was his duty to see whether an action could be 
maintained ; and he was clearly of opinion that the defendant was not liable to 
the action. The plaintiff must, therefore, be called. 

Mr. Sergeant Spankie—‘ My Lord, I must protest against this. 
right by law to go to the Jury, and I shall.” 

Mr. Justice Park—‘ Oh, very well. This course is quite unusual.” 

Mr. Sergeant Jones then rose to address the Jury. He had not said more 
than afew words, when 

Mr. Justice Park interrupted him, and said—‘‘ I cannot suffer this trumpery 
case to occupy the Court longer than it has already done. Brother Spankie, 
if you persist in the case going to the Jury, I shall tell them that the defendant 
had probable cause for laying the information, and I shall desire them to find for 
the defendant.” 

Mr. Sergeant Spankie—‘“ Very well, my Lord; then I must advise my client 
to take notice of it in the usual way.” 

Mr. Justice Park—‘* You can do as you think proper, of course. 
wrong, I shall be very happy to be set right.” 

Mr. Moody (who was with Mr. Sergeant Spankie) begged to say a few 
words, 

Mr. Justice Park—‘* No, I cannot allow you, Mr. Moody: my opinion is 

xed.” 
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Mr. Sergeant Spankie—“ Will you, my Lord—” 

Mr. Justice Park—* I do not sit here to answer categorical questions. Now, 
brotiter, will you submit to be nonsuited, or must the Jury find against you? 
You know your client will be more benefited by the former.” 

Mr. Sergeant Spankie then elected to be nonsuited. [The trumpery 
nature of the action, the petulance of the Judge, the little respect paid 
to him by the counsel, the great expense which must have been in- 
eurred by both plaintiff and defendant, afford altogether an instructive 
commentary upon the debate on the Local Jurisdiction Bill of Monday 
night, and especially upon Lord Lyndhurst’s flaming panegyric on the 
purity of the legal profession and the admirable working of the present 
system. ] 

In the Court of Common Pleas, on Thursday, Mr. Colburn obtained 
a verdict of 1s. damages against Mr. Alaric A. Watts, for a libel pub- 
lished in the United Service Gazette, a newspaper edited by the defend- 
ant. Mr. Williams, on behalf of Mr. Watts, made an apology for the 


publication; which had been made under a false impression, and con- 
tained statements which he was ready to admit were unfounded. In 
consequence of this apology, Mr. Sergeant Wilde, for Mr. Colburn, 
accepted nominal damages, and the trial was stopped. 

The trial of Mary Ann Dyer, Elizabeth Dyer, and Henry Masters, 
for a conspiracy to charge Mr. James Montague, the City Surveyor, 
with being the father of the bastard child of Mary Ann ‘Dyer, came 





on yesterday in the Court of King’s Bench. Sir James Scarleté 
stated the case, and a number of witnesses were examined, for the 
prosecution. ‘The trial lasted the whole of yesterday, and part of this 
morning ; when the defendants were acquitted. 


The Earl of Liverpool appeared before Mr. Gregorie, at the Queer: 
Square Office, on Thursday, on a summons issued against him by 
Byers the informer, for not having his name and place of residence 
painted on one of his breaks, according to the late Act of Parliament. 
His Lordship, who appeared in person to defend the case, pleaded Not 
Guilty. Byers stated that there was no Christian or surname on the 
break. The words were “ The Earl of Liverpool, Buxted, Sussex ;” 
and they were black letters on a yellow ground, instead of a white 
ground, 

The Earl of Liverpool— Pray did you see the break yourself?” 

Byers—‘‘ I did my Lord.” 

The Earl of Liverpool—‘ When did you see it?” 

Byers—‘ Why, my Lord, I saw the break on the 6th June, at Kensingtom 
Gore.” 

The Earl of Liverpool—‘ I believe you are fatally correct.” 

Mr. Gregorie then fined his Lordship in the mitigated penalty o£€ 
twenty shillings and costs; which he immediately paid, remarking that 
he should for the future endeavour to keep himself out of the grasp of 
Mr. Byers. 

Jeremiah Dowlan, a hardworking porter, who has a large family, was 
charged on Saturday, at the Union Hall Office, with conveying a jar o£ 
spirits from a wharf without a permit. The defendant was stopped by 
an exciseman, whom he told that he had been employed by a person 
who was in advance of him to carry the jar. This person admitted he 
had no permit; and then snatched the jar from Dowlan, and threw it 
on the pavement, whereby it was broken. ‘The Magistrate said, Dow 
lan was liable to the penalty, as he carried the jar, and fined him 25I. ¢ 
and, in default of payment, committed him. [If the circumstances 
really occurred as they are here related by the Chronicle, it is plain tha€é 
the law or the Magistrate is much to blame—the offence being com- 
mitted, it was thought necessary, we suppose, to punish some one for 
it; but why punish the really innocent, and let the guilty party 
escape ?) 

prethl Butterworth, who has been several times examined at the 
Mansionhouse, on a charge of robbing bis master, Mr. Jones, a silver- 
smith of Corahill, was fully cotmitted for trial on Wednesday. 

Two Italians were brought to the Queen Square Office on Wednes- 
day, charged with creating a nuisance, and occasioning the death of @ 
lad named Ayton. It appeared that the defendants were owners of @ 
dancing bear, which was performing its antics in Wandsworth Road, 
when a horse and chaise-cart came along with two persons init. The 
horse immediately took fright at the bear, and went off at a gallop. 
The boy Ayton was crossing the road, and was knocked down by the 
horse; the wheel of the cart went over and broke his thigh. The 
Magistrate said he could have nothing to do with the case; and told 
the parties aggrieved that they might bring an action against the 
Italians. 

At the Hatton Garden Office, on Wednesday, John Lane wags 
charged with throwing his wife, Sarah Lane, out of the first-floor 
window of his house; and was committed to prison, in default of baik 
to appear and take his trial on the charge. The poor woman was 
much hurt in the head with the fall, and is now lying at Bartholomew’s 
Hospital in a dangerous state. 

At the Bow Street Office, on Wednesday, a person named Ker, 
who resides at the Old Hummums, Covent Garden, charged Catherine 
Murphy, a young woman with whom he had gone into a public-house 
to drink, with stealing his pocket-book, which contained one bill of ex= 
change for $00, and another for 500/., besides a number of receipts 
and papers of importance. As there was some doubt as to the iden- 
tity of the prisoner, she was remanded for further examination. No 
part of the stolen property has been recovered. 

At the Thames Police Office, on Thursday, Captain Wilson, of the 
Henrietta, of Sunderland, was charged with cruelly flogging John 
Preston, an apprentice, with a thick rope, and “ wealing” him from 
head to foot. ‘The complainant, by desire of the Magistrate, stripped ; 
and the appearance of his body caused an involuntary shudder frome LE 
present. His arms, shoulders, and back presented one mass of bruises. 
The boy said he had received severe stripes on other parts of his per- 
son. The defendant expressed great sorrow for what had happened, 
and excused himself on the plea of being drunk. Mr. Ballantine al- 
lowed him to retire with the boy; and having given him eight guineas 
and paid all the costs, the Captain was discharged, with a severe repri~- 
mand. 


The Recorder, on Wednesday, made a report to the King of the pri- 
soners in Newgate under sentence of death, convicted at the last Ses- 
sions, Old Bailey—viz. Joseph Bowley, returning from transportation; 
John Smith, Thomas Guest, George Richardson, William Ward, Ni- 
cholas White, and Mary Jones, housebreaking ; and Job Cox, stealing 
a letter front the Post- Office; all of whom his Majesty was pleased to 
respite during pleasure,—although, by a mistake of the Recorder, the 
warrant for the execution of Cox was actually sent to Newgate. This 
will, it is said, be publicly investigated by the Common Council. 

Andrew Macarthy, a child eight years old, known as one of the most 
experienced among the forty thieves of the Whitechapel gang, was sen 
tenced, at the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, to two months’ hard 
labour, and two whippings, for stealing a tea-caddy containing 2/. L8e. 
out of a house in Whitechapel. 

On the same day, another boy, eleven years of age, was sentenced to 
be transported for fourteen years, for robbing a boy in the streets, of 
some books belonging to his father. This lad cross-examined the pro- 
secutor with considerable ingenuity, and was said to be the most impu- 
dent rascal that the Magistrates had ever seen at the bar. The march 
of intellect, with a vengeance ! 

On the arrival of the mail from Bristol to London on the 30th ult., 
the parcels sent by it, instead of being delivered as usual, were taken 
to the General Post-Office, and there opened and detained. Ameng 
the parcels were several from attornies in Bristol to their London agents, 
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enclosing legal proceedings and letters to the agents respecting these 
documents. On the following morning, the attornies received letters 
from the solicitor to the Post- Office, threatening them with actions for 
the recovery of penalties gf 5/., which he alleged were incurred in each 
case ; and he has since intimated that the exemption from postage to 
which they considered themselves entitled, extends only to letters sent 
with goods. 

The pensioners in Chelsea Hospital never were so healthy as at 
present. 

A great number of Irish vagrants have been passed by the different 
London parishes during the past week. ‘They will most of them pro- 
bably beg their way back again from Liverpool, and then get passed 
again by some other parishes, and continue doing this as long fine 
weather lasts. 

William Hayden, a young man, in the employ of Mr. Davies, news- 
man, Broad Street, Bloomsbury, forged a check for 3001. on Praeds 
and Co., of Flect Street, on the 17th of June, and got the money, and 
has not been heard of since. 

Mr. Charles Inman, a surgeon, who resided in Adelaide Street, cut 
his throat on Sunday last, in a fit of temporary insanity. 


The body of a man, about twenty-five years of age, was found float- 
ing in the Regent’s Canal, near the Hampstead Road Bridge, on Mon. 
day. Arsenic, some foreign coins, and a flattened bullet, were found 
in his pocket. 

THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S PROSECUTION OF 
. THE SPECTATOR. 

{ This two years’ prosecution was brought to an issue on Monday last, 
in the Court of King’s Bench, before Mr. Justice Parreson and a 
Special Jury. We have been requested by several of our readers to 
give an account of the proceedings on the trial at length; which is our 
apology for permitting it to occupy so large a space in our columns this 
week. We make a free and sometimes a bold use of the rights of dis- 
cussion; but we are far indeed from coveting the eclat of libellers ; and, 
as we have more than once declared, had not the least wish or intention 
to hold up the Duke of Beaurort, orany of his family, to the especial 
reprobation of the public. Ourallusion to the public money received by 
the Somersets only occupies seven lines in an article of two columns ; 
it was introduced incidentally, and merely by way of illustrating a general 
argument concerning Parliamentary influence. But the Duke, smarting 
under the then recent loss of his Borough power, and being in the hands 
of bad advisers, thought fit to select us as objects of the prosecution 
which has just ended in his defeat and our vindication. | Whether we 
shall now, at our leisure, direct public attention more particularly to 
the claims of this monopolizing family upon the national purse, will 
depend entirely upon the views which we may entertain of the amount 
of public benefit likely to result from the exposure. | 


THE KING t. CLAYTON AND OTHERS. 


This was a criminal information, filed by leave of the Court of King’s Bench, 
against Mr. Clayton as printer, and Messrs. Rintoul and Symonds as registered 
proprietors of the Spectator, for a libel on the Duke of Beaufort and his 
family. 

Sir James Scarlett, Mr. Sergeant Ludlow, and Mr. Scarlett, conducted the 
case for the prosecution; Mr. Hill and Mr. Baines for the defendants. 

Sir James Scarlett stated the case to the Jury. This was an information on 
the application of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, for the purpose of protecting 
himself and his family from an attempt on the part of the defendants to excite 
the public feeling against them, by a libel published in the Spectator newspaper, 
which had created cousiderable agitation, and made them and their property the 
subject of much discussion. There were periods and seasons when words which 
might otherwise be of insignificant importance were capable of inflicting the 
greatest injury on individuals; and, on the other hand, there were seasons when 
the publication of the most gross and unfounded calumnies were treated as ab- 
surd and utterly unworthy of notice. Every one must recollect the eventful 
period of 1851, when a vast number of publications were circulated thronghout 
the country, having for their object to depreciate the mugistracy, to degrade the 
nobility, and to attack all persons of rank, wealth, and station, as being the just 
objects of popular fury and indignation. At sucha period, the application of 
any particular calumny might be capable of exciting in the popular mind a de- 
gree of vengeance towards particular individuals, that might be attended with 
disastrous consequences, The calamities that occurred in that year were now 
a matter of history: the houses of the nobility had been attacked and demo- 
lished—the second city in the empire was burnt—the palace of a bishop was de- 
stroyed—and almost every magistrate in the kingdom was held up as an object of 
popular indignation. However laudable the ultimate objcct of parties might be, 
they could not be permitted to accomplish that object by means of violence, 
and in contravention of the most obvious rules of order and of law. Far be it 
from him to wish that a stop should be put to fair argument, or to limit discus - 
sion by the public press; but in endeavouring to effect such a change in the in- 
stitutions of the country as parties were desirous of, they should pursue only 
those means which were in themselves legal. Every man had a right to pro- 
pose such a change, provided he made no direct attack upon the constitution of 
the country. He might do it by argument through the press, or by any other 
mode of publication which he might think fit; but to endeavour to accomplish 
his object by attacking the reputations and ruining the fortunes of individuals, 
was not consistent with any principle of law or justice. He need hardly inform 
the Jury, that the measure which was in contemplation at the time he alluded 
to was that of Reform,—a measure of which he hoped the country was now en-- 
joying the fruits. Different men had different opinions on that subject: some 
thought it a measure highly prejudical to the interests of the community ; 
others, on the contrary, conceived it to be most beneficial. If it were beneficial, 
God grant it might long continue. He did not himself object to the expression 
of any man’s opinion on the subject—God forbid that he should ; but he did say, 
that so long as law or justice existed, persons would have no right to interpose 
opinions of their own to the ruin of individuals. It was supposed—he knew not 
from what cause—that against that extraordinary change in the institutions of 
the country, a strong prejudice existed among the higher, the wealthier, and 
most intelligent classes in the kingdom ; and it was the object among a certain 
description of persons, to accomplish the measure by holding up those higher 
classes tothe public indignation. That that attempt was ied” wa illegal—- 
no one could'entertain a doubt. Among those who had been thought fit objects 
for attack, was the Duke of Beaufort, a nobleman of the highest honour and 
purest character; and the defendants thought fit, in the eventful month of 

April 1831, pending the General Election, when the minds of the people 
riod since the time of Charles the First, 
ie family as objects of public vengeance. 


were more excited than at any 
to hold up that nobleman and 
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He asked, was that a proper period for attacks of a private nature on 
any individuals? Who could have told the personal consequences which 
might have accrued to the Duke of Beaufort from-the passage which he was 
about to read to them? * A very few words addressed to an infuriated people 
would sometimes lead to the most dangerous, the most disastrous results. He 
did not mean to offer any opinion on the question of Reform ; but he did think, as 
he had always thought, that the prosperity and superiority of this country could 
only be secure under a constitutional monarchy. Some persons thought that a 
republic, similar to that in the United States of America, would be more desir- 
able. Ife thought differently ; and he sincerely believed, that if that form of go- 
vernment were resorted to, the country would very soon be under the domination 
of the most dreadful description of tyranny—that of a popular assembly. He be- 
lieved also, that for the preservation of the constitutional monarchy, it was ne- 
cessary that the hereditary nobility of the kingdom should be treated with vene- 
ration and respect ; and he considered that to treat them as the defendants bad 
done, as odious tyrants and plunderers of the people, was a gross offence and one 
deserving of punishment. The defendants had had a long time and ample op- 
portunity to make amends for their conduct towards the noble family whom 
they had libelled, but they had offered no atonement: they had not attempted 
in their affidavits, on opposing the rule for a criminal information, either to 
make any explanation to support their statement, or to deny it; and therefore it 
was to be presumed, that up to the present period they persisted in it. The 
paper which contained the libel was published on the 30th of April 183], at the 
time ofa general election; and the object of the aiticle appeared to be to excite 
the feelings of the people, in order to induce them to return to Parliament such 
persons as were desirous that the measure of reform should be carried. Sir 
James Scarlett proceeded to read as follows, the article containing the libel. 
“TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
“A PILL FOR THE BOROUGH MONGERS, 

“ Every week, from the hour when the Reform Bill was announced, we have implored 
our countrymen to make ready for a General Election, And we practised what we 
ete sey ah for our journal has been conducted, since the lst of March, as if the disso- 

ution had taken place on that day, having been constantly filled with suggestions, 
recommendations, warnings, and useful information, all bearing on the struggle now 
begun, In pursuing this course of preparation for the inevitable battle, we were ac- 
cused of ‘ forwardness and dictation.’ What happeus? Those same lazy Reformers 
who so sneered at us, have this week been erying out, ‘ The danger is great for want 
of preparation.” There has indeed been a sad want of preparation ; but the danger is 
not great. As, doubtful of victory unless proper means were used, we sought to insure 
it by timely preparation, so now, when others talk with regret of the past and without 
hope of the future, we are still mindful only of what is best for the present ; and are still 
confident of success, if the Reformers will but make up for their past neglect by ex- 
traordinary exertion. 

“A correspondent, who objected to what he called our “ premature cries ” of “ Help 
yourself and the King will help you, England expects evcry man to do his duty, and to 
our Lists of National Trustees, writes to us to beg that we will this week suggest ar- 
rangements for defeating the greatest number of Anti-Reform candidates. We refer 
him to our nine last numbers. It is now tvo late for ‘ arrangements’ involving much 
inquiry and co operation. Vhe elections are going on; to deliberate and lay plans 
would now be a waste of the most precious time. In the way of taking counsel, let 
every Reformer commune only with himself, saying, ‘What can I, by myself do to 
promote the good cause?’ The question answered, let him rush to do what strikes him 
as the best thing to be done at the moment; and that thing finished, let him begin 
auother instantly. In this way, as most Reformers think alike as to what ought to be 
done, unanimity of opinion and action will supply the want of previous concert, 
one thing needful at this moment is—PRoMPTITUDE, 

“Tt must be confessed that the Boroughmongers have rallied. 
not of London, but of the country, previous to the introduction of the Reform Bill, had 
frightened them out of their wits ; and they were disposed to yield to what then looked 
like necessity,—and indeed is so still; but the political calm produced by the Bill,—and 
afterwards Lord John Russell's ill-judged talk of alteration in the Bill,—revived their 
old impudence ; and they aye now as bold as ever, and much more profligate. The 
subscription of the great borough-owners is the most bare-faced piece of profligacy to 
be found in the whole history of boroughmongering. Why, the money subscribed is 
rightfully the nation’s,—at least, if that still belongs to a man which has been wrong- 
fully taken from him, and if, as is clear, these borough-lords would not have had the 
money to subscribe, unless they had quartered their brothers and sisters and mothers 
and aunts on the public, as well as, net a few ofthem, their mistresses and illegitimate 
children.” 

Thus much of the article, Sir James Scarlett said, related immediately to the 
political subjects to which he had alluded; and it was not for him to offer his 
remarks on the propriety or impropriety of such addresses to the people. He 
did think, however, as the gentlemen of the Press had been described as consti- 
tuting the fourth estate of the realm, and were to all appearance exceedingly 








well qualified to give their opinions and perform great services in the affairs of © 


the public, that it would be highly expedient that they should themselves be 
elected into the Parliamentary body: and he hoped, therefore, that when next 


the constitution of the country was altered, arrangements would be made to - 


elect them, in order that they might be in the situation of being able to dispose 
of every man’s character as they thought fit,—an office for which they were, 
doubtless, eminently qualified. Sir James went on to read from the article in 
the Spectator, the words more especially founded on in the information, as ap- 
plicable to the Duke. 

“ Who fargets the history of the late Duke of Beaufort’s will, which may be seen 


at Doctors’ Commons on payment of a shilling, and which charges the estates of the - 


present Duke with annuities to his brothers ‘ until they shall be better provided for by 
The amount of public money received by the Somersets since the late 
Duke of Beaufort came of age, far exceeds the value of the estates which he be- 
queathed to the present Duke.” 

This was the libel. Now, he would just suppose that the two sons of the Duke 
of Beaufort, while canvassing in Gloucestershire and Monmouthshire, had had 
this paper put into their hands: what would have been their fate in some of the 
great towns in those counties? Would it not have excited against them no 
small portion of that odium which existed against the nobility? It appeared 
that it was now considered a crime for any man to have received pay from the 
public. One of the sons of the Duke of Beaufort had Jost an arm at the battle 
of Waterloo, and had received a pension from Government. Sir James sup- 
posed it would be said that that nobleman had robbed the public also. It was 
not true that any of the Duke of Beaufort’s sons or brothers had held sinecure 
offices. Sir James traced the history of the Civil List, from the original grants 
by the English Kings from their own private property until it was transferred 
to the Parliament; and the whole compensation to the Crown was, in the 
reign of George the Third, turned into what was called the Civil List. This 
was not ‘“ public money.” The charges as to the family of the Duke of Beau- 
fort were unfounded in fact. No member of his Grace’s family had received 
pensions from the public, but in return for important services rendered to the 
State. In times of quiet, the libellous articles published by the defendants would 
have been as nothing, and would have been treated with contempt; but under 
the circumstances attending their publication, their effect was most injurious. 
The defendants were now brought before the Jury ;-and if they thought that a 
public writer was justified in holding up the Duke of Beaufort and his family to 
public odium, as the defendants had done, then they would pronounce a verdict 
of acquittal; but if they should be of a contrary opinion, they would find the 
defendants guilty. . t i 

The publication was admitted ; and the article, of which only a small portion 
had been read by Sir James Scarlett, was now read in its entire form, by desire 
of the defendants’ counsel. ‘ 

Mr. Robert Penny produced the probate of the late Duke of Beaufort’s will. 
The late Duke died in October 1803, and left eight sons and four daughters. 
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The present Duke had two sons, the Marquis of Worcester and Lord Granville 
Somerset. Mr. Penny had read the paragraph in question. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hill—He had had the honour of knowing the Duke's 
family all his life. He held no office under the Duke, except that he was his 
legal adviser. Lord Charles Somerset is dead; he was formerly Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Witness was not a reader of the Spectator. He 
never heard any thing of a rumour about the late Duke’s will until he saw the 
paragraph in question. [This question was put several times before the witness 
gave any other answer than that he did not understand it. Mr. Hill said— 
«Then you are the only person in Court who does not.”] He never knew that 
‘the Duke had made a will charging the estates with annuities for the present 
‘Duke's brothers until they were better provided for by the public. Lord Robert 
Somerset was a General in the army and Colonel of a regiment: did not know 
the nature of his other employments. Lord Arthur Somerset was dead: he had 
been in the Army: never heard that he had any diplomatic appointment. Lord 
William Somerset was now a clergyman, and had several beneficies and a pre- 
bend. Lord John Somerset was also alive, and was on half-pay. Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset was at presetit Secretary to the Commander-in-chief. The son of 
Lord Charles Somerset is Commandant at Caffre Land. 

By Sir James Scarlett—Lord Charles Somerset was a General in the army be- 
fore he went to the Cape. Witness believed that none of them received pensions, 
except Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and he lost an arm at Waterloo. 

By a Juror—Witness never heard or read a statement that the Duke of Beau- 
fort had granted annuities to certain persons until provided for by Government. 

This was the case for the prosecution. : 

Mr. Hill commenced his address for the defendants by saying that Sir James 
Scarlett had made a grand melodramatic display of a piece of parchment—the 
probate of the late Duke of Beaufort’s will—as chongh it were to be supposed 
to contain a refutation of the statements in the alleged libel; knowing very 
well, that, as the prosecutor had framed the record, the will could not be 
given in evidence on either side. Mr. Hill knew, and he believed his learned 
friend’s legal reputation would warrant his saying, that if that probate had 
contained any thing which had been good for his case, Sir James Scarlett 
would have put himself in a condition to prove it, by stating the subject of it 
in the Sanpelbaabety matter to the charge contained in this information. Sir 
James very well knew that the information might have been so drawn as to 
have included it; and Mr. Hill could not account for its not having been so 
framed, as his learned friend appeared so anxious to use this probate, except 
on the supposition that his friend’s anxiety went no further than appearance. 
It could not have been through inadvertence, the consequence of haste ; for 
a whole year had elapsed between the publication of the libel and the prepara- 
tion of the information. 

Sir James Scarlett— That observation is unfounded. The rule to show 
cause was granted on the 7th of May 1831; and the libel was published on the 
30th of April, only a few days preceding.” 

Mr. Hill said that there was no occasion for the interruption. He was per- 
fectly correct in his statement, that a delay of one year had taken place between 
the publication of the libel and the drawing up of the information, which was 
not on the files of the Court until one year after that publication; and he stated 
‘this to show that there had been a want of bond jides in these proceedings. Sir 
- James Scarlett, in his opening of the case to the Jury, had made an address in 
which ‘the publication which formed the subject of this prosecution was in- 
vested with an extraordinary importance—an importance to which Mr. Hill did 
not consider it in any way entitled. Sir James had said a good deal to the Jury 
on the tendency of such publications to overturn all order, and to involve the 
‘kingdom in anarchy and confusion. He had spoken of their influence in 
bringing about the destruction of the houses of noblemen and the palaces of the 
Bishops, to say nothing of the burning of the second city in the kingdom. He 
had told them that unless the nobility—and of course the Duke of Beaufort in 
particular—were treated with respect and veneration, the consequence would be 
the destruction of a constitutional monarchy in this country, and the establish- 
ment of arepublic on its ruins. Now, if all these dire consequences were ex- 
pected to result from allowing such publications to exist, how was it that the 
proceedings in this case had been allowed to slumber from Trinity term 1851, 
when leave to file the information had been given, to Easter term 1832, when 
the information was placed on the files of the Court? How wasit that such an 
interval ‘had occurred ?—an interval, be it remembered, when many of those 
terrible events which his learned friend had adverted to were hourly expected 
or were daily taking place; and when, in fact, one of the events alluded to 
—the burning of the city of Bristol—did actually occur? In another part of 
his speech, Sir James had called their attention to the necessity of the 
hereditary nobility being protected even from disrespect, if they hoped to pre- 
serve a hereditary monarchy in this country. What then must be the remorse 
of his friend, and the noble Duke his client, in having suffered these great delin- 
quents, the three defendants, to go at large for twelve months, and twelve such 
months as they had proved! His learned friend had alluded with terrible 
energy to a passage in the alleged libel, wherein the writer implored his country- 
men to ‘make ready ” for a general election; and had insinuated to the Jury, 
with great seriousness, that the fact of those words ‘‘ make ready ” being in Italics, 
was a conyincing proof that they were intended to convey some further, some hid- 
den meaning—in fact, that hes were intended to produce on the mind of 
the reader the same effect as the military command—* Make ready !—present ! ! 
—fire!!!" (Zaughter.) Such had been the astonishing ingenuity of his 
learned friend. But there was another passage in the paragraph containing the 
alleged libel, which must have escaped the notice of his learned friend, or he 
would undoubtedly have made a similar use of it, as it was capable of being 

made infinitely more effective. He alluded to the passage—‘ As, doubtful of 
victory unless proper means were used, we sought to insure it by timely pre- 
paration, so now, when others talk with regret of the past, and without a hope 
of the future, we are still mindful only of what is best for the present.” Here 
was an expression—and again the awful Italics! The writer had before confined 
himself to the “ make ready!” but here he actually spoke of ‘what was best 
for the pre-sent !” (Much laughter.) Seriously, however, he did not think 
it right that a person of such great weight and influence in this Court as Sir 
James Scarlett should attempt to delude a Jury into believing that that which 
was in itself harmless, was worthy of punishment, by pressing into his service 
charges like this, which even the gravity of his learned friend had hardly en- 
abled him to state without laughing. Sir James Scarlett had dwelt much on 
the licentiousness “of the Press at the time the article under consideration was 

ublished. The-Press had teemed with libels of the most abominable kind! 

How came it, then, with such a harvest of libel offering itself to his choice, that 
he should have selected such a pitiful gleaning as the paragraph of which he 
complained? Mr. Hill thought he might have found a thousand newspapers 
which would have answered his purpose better than the.one he had chosen to 
animadvert upon,—viz. the Spectator, a paper which was admitted on all hands, 
and even by Sir James himself, to be well written and well conducted, and one 
which, both from its price and the nature of its contents, was more adapted for 
the wealthy and higher classes than for those whose feelings, at the particular 
time alluded to, were supposed to have been excited—viz. the “lower orders.” 
Sir James Scarlett had made an allusion to the time at which the supposed libel 
was published as an aggravation, and as making extremely mischievous that 
which at another time would have been looked upon with contempt. Mr. Hill, 
however, begged the Jury to consider, that the circumstance of the ublication 
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| being made at a time of great public excitement, was rather a palliation thant 
otherwise ; for it was precisely at such times that allowance ought to be made 
for the excited feelings of public writers. The law did not punish a mart 
for being a bad logician, or for having been misinformed on the subjects 
on Which he wrote; but, on the contrary, in times of excitement, it looked 
at what was the probable state of mind of the party, and treated with 
leniency thaf which under different circumstances it might regard as a crime. 
His learned frief@ had invited their attention to the public events of the time 
when this article wes published: he joined in that invitation. He did not 
know the political opinions of the Jury, nor would he inquire: but he would not 
do them the injustice of supposing they were indifferent spectators of the great 
struggle. Doubtless they had held opinions either on the one side or on the 
other. Perhaps they were among those who, knowing this our beloved country 
had obtained its glory and its prosperity under institutions then sought to be 
changed, thought that the risk of Joss outweighed the chance of benefit. Many 
excellent and able men had held such opinions. Or perhaps they felt that the 
defects in our system of representation had prodactd gree evils, which could 
no longer be cnduned with patience, and that the demands of the people neither 
ought to be nor could be neglected. Whichever side they had adopted, he was 
sure they had espoused it with the zeal due to a question of such vital import- 
ance to the happiness of millions yet unborn. Let them reflect on their own 
feelings at this great epoch; and ask themselves, if it is fair fo scan, two years 
afterwards, the writings of that time of honest fervour, with the severe and mi- 
nute criticism with which they had heard them attacked by his learned friend. ' 
Editors of newspapers were not stocks and stones. Thrown into the heat of 
the political affray, it was hardly possible that, if sincere in their opinions, they 
should avoid some warmth in expressing them. The party which had been 
worsted in this great contest, doubtless came out of it with feelings of anger and 
disappointment. All this was very natural; but let Juries beware how they 
became instruments of vengeance in the hands of political disputants. We re- 
fused to compensate borough-holders in money—let us not pay them in revenge ~ 
on their adversaries. Sir James Scarlett had almost made it appear that the 
whole Peerage was endangered by the little paragraph now under discussion. 
Such indeed had been the effect of his address, that Mr. Hill could hardly per- 
suade himself that his learned friend had not come there with a brief to plead the 
cause not merely of the Duke of Beaufort, but of the whole House of Peers, and 
the Bench of Bishops to boot. (Zaughter.) And to see his learned friend ad- 
vancing to the field with such a force, made him doubly anxious for the success of 
his defence. His learned friend had indulged in some sarcastic observations as to 
editors of newspapers being elected to the next Parliament. Mr. Hill saw no 
reason why they should not be so elected ; and as to his learned friend, he thought 
he must have been elected as advocate of all the Peers Spiritual and Temporal ; 
for otherwise he had certainly occupied the Court with a great deal of matter 
calculated very much to prejudice the minds of the Jury, but which had nothing 
to do with the case. Mr. Hill went on to animadvert very strongly on the pro- 
ceeding by Criminal Information; which, he said, gave an unfuir advantage to 
the one party over the other. He wished that the whole of that part of the 
article which had been read had been put upon record, instead of that part 
merely which related to the statement about the will. The noble Duke had 
denied that part which was charged as libellous; but would he have denied, as 
he must have done before putting the other part of the alleged libel on the record, 
that he was a Boroughmonger, and a subscriber to that fund which was to be 
used for the undue influencing of the People at the elections? The advisers of 
the noble Duke had taken hold of the fringe and left the substantial part of the 
garment. He could not sufficiently admire the ingenuity of his learned friend 
in endeavouring to introduce by inference into the case that very matter of the 
absence of which he now complained. He would remind the Jury, that there 
were other modes of bringing libellers to punishment besides that of criminal 
information: an action might have been brought against the defendants, and 
the Jury would then have been able to see the witnesses brought forward, as 
well as to hear their statements. They would then have been able to judge of 
the truth or falschood of the matters in question of their own Knowledges 
whereas now they were called on to act on proof supposed to have been given at 
another time, and before another tribunal—on proof too, not from witnesses 
who gave their evidence in open court face to face with the accused but who 
put their depositions on paper, which, as it had been well said, had no power 
to blush for the falsehood of the characters inscribed upon it. Mr. Hill pro- 
ceeded to read and comment on the supposed libel. He asked how could the 
will of the late Duke of Beaufort he considered as implicating the present Duke ? 
How, indeed, was it made to be improper in the late Duke to say that his sons 
should receive annuities until provided for under Government ?. They all appeared, 
no doubt, in the Duke’s paternal eye, to be menof talent; and there could 
be no doubt, therefore, that their services would be speedily required by the 
Government of their country. Again, as to that part of the article which 
stated that the Somerset family had received since the late Duke came of age 
more money from the public than the value of the estate bequeathed to the 
present Duke, Mr. Hill did not see that such a fact was improbable, or incon- 
sistent with propriety; for, considering the long series of years which had 
elapsed since that period, it was not to be wondered that a family so distin- 
guished by aptitude for the public service, should have received suflicient money 
to give a colour to such a statement. But if the family had been unjustly at- 
tacked, how could a mere passing allusion like this really injure them? He 
would refer to one of the works of the most splendid and powerful controver- 
sialists which this country had ever produced—he alluded to Burke’s letter to the 
Duke of Bedford, in which that nobleman and his ancestors were attacked with 
all the power of which that great man was capable; but did the family of the 
Duke of Bedford suffer from that letter any such injury as his learned friend 
had supposed would arise to the Duke of Beaufort from the attack of the Spee- 
tator? Did the noble family of Bedford enjoy any less respect in consequence 
of Burke’s letter? How, then, could his learned friend lay the stress hedid upon 
the probable results of so comparatively trivial an allusion as this in the Spec- 
tator? Mr. Hill contended, that if any one were libelled in this article, it was 
the late Duke of Beaufort, and not the present. How far, he asked, was the 
doctrine of hereditary libel to be extended? They all remembered the Cardinal 
Beaufort of Shakspeare: they would recollect that his death-bed scene, as de- 
scribed by the poet, did not speak much in favour of that right reverend person 
—he died and ‘* made no sign”—for there was no will in the case: Mr. Hill was 
not genealogist enough to say whether or not the Cardinal was a member of the 
noble house of Beaufort ; but if he were, let the publishers of Shakspeare take 
care of themselves—his Jearned friend might be called upon to repeat the s eech 
they had just heard from him; and sure he was, that the topics which Sir 
James Scarlett had urged would apply as well to that case as to the present. 
(A laugh.) Sir James Scarlett, according to the old and accustomed form in 
such cases, ha:l called himself a friend to the Liberty of the Press. _ All prosecu- 
tions for libel were opened in this way. For his part, if he ever should be pro- 
secuted for libel, nothing would terrify him so much as to hear his learned friend 
enlarging on the value of the liberty of the press: he should hear the knell of 
his own liberty in every word that was uttered. His friend’s concessions to the 
liberty of the press would not indeed alarm the most jealous despotism. The 
Inquisition itself might safely have granted such freedom. He took down his 
frieud’s words, and they were these—‘ A public writer has a legitimate right to 
pursue legitimate objects in alegitimate manner!” No doubt; for, with all 
this legitimacy, he would never be read. As Erskine said, an author to escape 
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@ prosecution for libel, ought to write with an attrney at one elbow and a 


eounsel at the other. 


catise he would avoid writing libels with such restraints upon him,—for, as 


That was true; but, eae Air. Hill thought, not be- | 


the Jaw stood, all the attornies on the rolls aud all the counsel at the bar | 


would hardly suilice for this,—but the safeguard of the suthcr would be, 
that with two such censoM™, his writings would be too dul! to be read! As 
the law now stands, said Mr. Hill, the duty of the defeudaut’s advocate in pro- 
secutions for libel is arduous and painful. He is shut out from the plai 
natural defence that his client has spoken the truth ; and thus, a tedi 
uation of the nature of the supposed libel, and a wearisome disc 
ters purely legal, sometimes running into refinoments having but a slight relation 
to the justice of the case, become absolutely necessary. A few weeks more, 
however, and this state of things might probably be altered. He hoped it 
would; for, without going so far as to say that the truth of the statement was 
in all cases a justification for publishing it, he did say that it was in all cases of 
the highest importance that the question of truth or falsehood should not be 
withdrawn from the consideration of the Jury which is to pronounce on the 
fate of the accused. To keep them in ignorance of the facts, is cruel and un- 
just to him; it is degrading to them. But too often it makes them the mere 
ministers of vengeance to a haughty and vindictive prosecutor. No Jury 
ought to be so treated. Juries ought never to be employed in any office less 
honourable than that of administering justice on a full knowledge of all the 
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facts. Justice, did he say ?—without such knowledge, no conviction could be 
just. Juries might become lictors to execute the decrees of others, but a tri- 


bunal of justice they could not be, while they were called on to decide in the 
dark. In the present case, he trusted there was no possibility of their finding 
a verdict against his clients. There was no pretence to stigmatize them as cri- 
minals and malefactors, for the few words which alone had been charged against 
them. He called to their attention the circumstance of the noble Duke pro- 
secuting all the gentlemen now called as defendants, when the chief proprie- 
tor of the Spectator had avowed himself as the author of the paragraph, 
had stated that the conduct of the journal was vested solely in him, 
and that the other defendants were ignorant of the existence of the article, 
until, like the public, they saw it in print. To the editor, Mr. Rintoul, they 
had properly confided the control of the newspaper; for when they had put 
themselves in the hands of a gentleman of talent, education, honourable feeling, 
and high character, it was but just to leave him to act as his judgment should 
direct. Mr. Rintoul had for many years been engaged in conducting similar 
publications ; and although he had never flinched from maintaining his opinions, 
is never had he been convicted of libel. Mr. Hill felt that Mr. Rintoul would 
able to make the same statement when he left the court to-day. He felt 
assured that the Jury would release him and the other defendants from all 
anxiety respecting this charge, which had been so long held over cheir beads. 

Mr. Justice Patteson charged the Jury concisely and temper ately. He limited 
their inquiry to the few lines respecting the wiil and the receipt of public money, 
The question, he said, was whether this passage ponds: a charge that the 
family of the Somersets had obtained more public money than they ought. 
‘Can it be said that there is no libel, if you think the meaning of the paragraph 
is, that to relieve themselves from annuities, they obtained places and emo- 
luments without adequate service?” The expression of his opinion, which he 
was entitled by law to give, did not bind the Jury, who were the true judges of 
the object of the writer and the tendency of the publication. 

The Jury, after conversing together for a few minutes in the box, retired: in 
about an hour they returned, with a verdict of Not Guilty in favour of the 
defendants. This was received with marks of approbation in the court; which 
were immediately repressed, by the officer calling “ Silence!” 

[As we took no notes at the trial ourselves, we bave mainly relied, 
for the foregoing account of it, on the report in the Zimes ; which, how- 
ever, though the fullest and best given in the Daily Papers, is necessa- 
rily imperfect. In particular, it fails to do justice to the speech of 
our counsel, Mr. Hirt; who kept up the constant attention of 
the Court and Jury-—now directing it to the more serious parts 
of the case, and now exposing its absurd features—by alternate 
ridieule and argument, most effectively delivered. He completely 
unmasked the professional trick of Sir James ScarLert, and showed 
the utter irrelevancy of his sly allusions to extraneous matters, intro- 
duced for the purpose of prejudicing the minds of the Jurors. He 
stated clearly what it was Sir James's business to mystify and mis- 
represent; repelled and chastised his interruptions ; and pointed out to 
his junior brethren the effectual way of meeting this leviathan of the bar. 
Indeed, Mr. Hitt was prepared for a more formidable battle than 
thatof Monday proved to be. ] 





Che Country. 


The Oxford Commemoration this year was numerously attended. 
A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle says, that while the healths 
of the Queen, the Dutchess of Kent, and Sir Robert Peel were rap- 
turously received, the name of the Duke of Wellington excited more 
hisses than cheers, and that of Lord Brougham more cheers by far 
than hisses. Admiral Dundas, on whom a Doctorate was conferred, 
‘was loudly cheered. 

On Friday week, a very numerous meeting of lay-payers of the bo- 
rough and township of Macclesfield was held, for the purpose, among 
other business, of feying arate for the ensuing year. The rate, six- 
pence inthe pound, was refused by a large majority. 

The Waterloo, a man-of-war rated at 120 guns, was launched at 
Chatham on Tuesday last. The weather was fine, and the crowd of 
persons assembled for the purpose of witnessing the launch from Lon- 
don and the vicinity was very great. The men-of-war and all the 
yachts were decorated with flags, and the river was covered with boats. 
The arrangements were very complete, and no accident of any kind 
occurred. 

On Sunday last, the ceremony of the dedication of the new syna- 
gogue at Ramsgate, built by Moses Montefiore, was performed in 
the presence of the Reverend Solomon Herschel and the Reverend 
David Meldoler, Chief Rabbies of the German and Spanish synagogues 
in London. This building has been erected in fulfilment of a vow 
made by Mr. Montefiore during his residence in the Holy Land—that 
if it should please Heaven to allow him to return to his native country, 
he would dedicate a temple to the service of the God of his ancestors. 

The tempestuous weather, whose effects in the Metropolis and its 
neighbourhood we mentioned last week, was felt in many parts of the in- 
terior of the country ; and on the sea-coast considerable damage was done 
to the shipping by its violence. In Halifax, there was a violent hail- 
storm, accompanied by thunder and lightning ; some of the hail-stones 
were two inches in circumference. At Sheffield, Northampton, Leam- 
ington, and throughout the greater part of the South and West of 








England, the hurricane was severely felt, and-much damage done to 
vegetation. At} Margate, two ships were driven ashore. At 
Liverpool ten vessels were lost; the passengers and crews were saved 
out of nine, but all sunk on board one of the vessels. 

A pleasure-boat, containing two young men and three young women, 
was upset on Suturday last, near Deal. Two of the women were 
drowned, and the third is dangerously il], The men swam to shore, 
though not without making great exertions to save their female com- 
panies; two of whom were supported in the water for some time by 
oue of them, * 

In February last, Richard Cartwright, whe kept an inn in Swnder 
land, was dragged out of his house, and most severely beaten, by two 
men who had a quarrel with him. He became very ‘ill, and vomited 
blood in consequence of this treatment For two months he grew gra- 
dually worse, and died last week. An Inquest was held on the body on 
Ividay week: six of the Jury were for bringing i; a verdict of wilful 
murder against the men who had beaten him; ge\en, however, would 


| not agree to it; so they finally determined on the following verdict— 


* Died of Pulmonary Consumption!” 

About three weeks ago, av inquest was held upow the body of an il- 
legitimate child, and that of its mother, who had killed herself, after 
murdering the infant, at Farnworth, near Bolton. On Monday week, 
Dr, Macfarlane, who proved at the inquest that the child had been 
killed by some sulphuric acid which had been given it for that purpose, 
poisoned himself, by swallowing a large quantity of Jaudanum. 





SCRIPT, 

Sarurpay Nient. 
There have been several meetings of the Conservative party at the 
house of the Earl of Hagrowsy, who has been the principal medium 
of intercourse between the King and the Tory Peers for a compromise 
on the Irish Church Bill. The Duke of Weutncren is suid to have 
kept aloof from these meetings. Mr. Ho.mes, the late Whipper-in 
of the Treasury, has been the aetive agent in all the negotiations; and 
the impression is, that there will be no division in the House of Lords 
on the principle of the bill. 








It is asserted by M. pE TaLieyranp, that the British, French, and 
Austrian Cabinets, have addressed strong remonstances to the Emperor 
of Russia on the affairs of the East. 

M. Depet has broken the appointment which he made with M. pr 
TALLEYRAND for the present week, and no excuse has arrived for his 
continued absence. 


Some changes of importanee in the internal government of Holland 
appear to be in contemplation. Previous to the close of the session 
of the States General, which has just taken place, a motion for an ad- 
dress to the King for a revision of the finances, was rejected, in the 
Second Chamber, by a majority of 3 only. Several of the members 
who composed the majority, stated as the reason of their votes, that a 
revision of the constitution should first be made. The opposition will 
probably possess additional strength in the new Chambers ; and it is 
not impossible that the King ere long may be compelled to adopt the 
less expensive establishment of a Stadtholder. 





It is stated at the office of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
Revenue Returns for the Quarter are favourable. 





We have reason to attach credit to the statement contained in the 
following paragraph from last night’s Sun. 

“ It is said that his Majesty, as the Head of the Church, has addressed a strong letter 
of remonstrance, through the Archbishop of Canterbury, te the Beneh of Bishops, and 
especially to the six or seven who distinguished themselves by their vote ou the 
Portuguese question, relative to their conduet under the present critical circumstances 
of the nation, expressing his surprise that they should expose themselves to the im- 
putation of acting from factions and worldly motives,—thus sacrificing all claim to the 
respect of the religions ity, and exposing the Church to the danger of losing its 
influence, by their being untimely driven by the power of publie opinion from their 
seats in Parliament, if their votes, as Spiritual Peers, were not regulated by more dis- 
cretion and attention to the signs of the times !” 

This is another proof of the firmness and sincerity with which the 
King supports his Ministers. Would to God the Ministers possessed 
equal firmness! Their concession last night on the Irish Church 
Temporalities Bill exhibits on the face of it great weakness ; but we 
will read the discussion with more attentive consideration than we can spare 
for it at the present moment.— Times, June 22. 








The criminal information against the proprietors of the Zrue Sun, for an al- 
leged libel on Mr. Alderman Winchester and others, was to have been tried this 
morning in the Court of King’s Bench ; but only eight Special Jurors appeared ; 
and Sir James Scarlett, for the prosecutors, declined to pray a tales, in conse~ 
quence of the absence of Mr. Kelly, the counsel for the defendants : the trial there- 
fore was postponed ; and Mr. Patrick Grant, one of the defendants, having applied 
to the Chief Justice for information, ascertained that it weuld not come on at 
these sittings. Mr. Grant then left the Court, but was soon after recalled by 
order of the Chief Justice ; who stated, that a ee called the Zrue Sun, dated 
Tuesday evening last, had been put into his hands by one of the Jurymen: this 
paper contained some remarks on the Duke of Beaufort’s prosecution of the 
Spectator, and the Jury thought that an attempt was made to establish an ana- 
logy between that and the present case ; but after looking over the article, the 
Chief Justice said it was a general argument—he did not perceive any particular 
allusion to the present case init. Sir Thomas Denman then read some passages 
from the article in question, one of which was the following. 

“ Let jurymen inform themselves of their obligations and their right ; and criminal 
proceedings for libel will become unknown. We again repeat, that for the commission 
of injustice, the law assumes guiltiness—why should not the jury assume non-guilti- 
ness, to serve the ends of justice, until the plain and right meaus be accorded, to enable 
them to administer justice?—(The Solicitor-Genera!, who was sitting in court, here 
remarked that the argument was a sound one.}—To arrive at a just decision, equally 
fair to the accusers and the accused, there ought to be no anticipation, either of guilt 
or of in ‘The law guilt without proof; let juries, by way of counterpoise,. 
assume non-guiltiness without proof. By such an assumption, they simply avoid ane 
ticipation, and put themselves in the way of arriving at truth, and doing justice ; which 
cannot be done, unless non-guiltiness of facts without proof be assumed, as without 
proof they are charged to be criminal.” 

The Chief Justice said to Mr. Grant, that it was very improper to send 
round papers to Jurymen in this way. Mr. Grant denied all knowledge of their 
being sent, and suggested that it might be a device of the opposite party. 
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On Friday last, Prince George of Cambridge, aceompanied by the Earl of 
Denbigh, Professor Babbage, Colonel Fielding, the Reverend Mr. Wood, and 
sverut other persons of distinction, visited the extensive printing establishment | 
of Mr. Clowes, in Duke Street, Stamford Street; and were highly gratified 
at witnessing the facility preduced by the application of steam in that particular | 
line, the extraordinary number of 33,250 impressions being thrown off within } 
the hour, 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excaaner, Fripay Eventne. | 

On Monday the anticipations of the speedy dissolution of the Ministry, to | 
which we referred last week, continued unabated, and several sales of Stock took | 
place ; so that Consols for the Account were depressed as low as 882: but the 
proceedings in the House of Lords on Monday night restored confidence, and on 
Tnesday Consels for Account were at 903. The price has since been as high as 
903 ; but has declined to-day, and was at the close of business 90} 4. 

India Stock has fluctuated between 2444 and 2474, and closes at 246} 247}. 
The lowest of. Bank Stock is 201}, and the highest 205, while 205} 2045 may 
be considered as the closing price. 

The plan of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to induce (by the offer of a 
trifling bonus) the conversion of Stock into Terminable Annuities, has been the 
subject of much discussion; and though some of the holders of the Annuities 
created by the act ef 1830 consider themselves aggrieved by the proposed exten- 
sion of the operation of that act, capitalists generally regard the measure as wise 
and salutary; for it has leng been quite evident, that the repayment of the enor- 
mous amount of our public debt can never be accomplished, and that its extinc- 
tion can only be provided for by measures of a character similar to the present. 
It has long been known, that un annuity for the term of 100 years is equal in 
value to an annuity of the same amount in perpetuity ; and if the holders of any 
considerable amount of Steck can be induced to convert the sums they at pre- 
sent possess into a terminable stock, the relief to the country at the end of the | 
term will be the total extinction of the amount so converted. The National 
Debt is of comparatively recent growth: the total amount in the year 1739 was 
only 46 millions, and 1735, 182. If the debt then contracted had been in Ter- 
minable Annuities, nearly the whole of the first sum would have been now ex- 
tinguished, and every succeeding year, as it became the last of a century, 
would have removed some further pertion of our present burden; so that by 
1875, cur present debt might have been reduced by #76 millions, or nearly one 
fourth cf its nominal amount. We are not yetin possession of the details of the 
proposed measure; but the principles on which it rests must be coNsidered as 
sound, and its operation presents the only rational mode of effectually reducing 
the 715 millions of debt at present existing. 

The Foreign Funds were net so much affected in the early part of the week as 
Consols, and have not risen again in like proportion. The prices of Dutch, 
Russian, and Danish, are well maintained in the various Continental markets, 
and the disposition for investment in these securities here still continues. The 
fluctuation in Dutch 24 per Cents. has been between 48} and 493, and the 
closing price this afternoon 49% 3%. 

In consequence of some remittances having been received from Bahia, on ac- 
count of the Brazilian Dividends, the price of that Stock has been as high as 684. 
We have also received more detailed accounts of the recent insurrection in ‘* Minas | 
Geraes ;” and as the movement appears to have been more important than was 
at first believed, the Stock has declined to 674, and closes at 67} 68. Belgian 
Bonds have been as low as 90§, and have to-day been at 92—the demand for 
that Stock both here and on the Continent still continues. A meeting of the 
Columbian Bondholders was held on Wednesday ; when a plan similar to the 
one recently adopted in Mexico was submitted to them, and adopted, for provid- 
ing for the accruing and over-due Dividends on the Stock of the Republic. Ie 
was also stated that the several states into which the Republic has become di- 
vided, had agreed amongst themselves as to the apportionment of the debt, and 
‘Were unanimous in their anxiety to do justice to the Bondholders. Under these 
favourable circumstances, the Stock, which was at 23, has improved to 243, 
and is now 244 3. Portuguese Bonds and Regency Scrip have scareely varied 
during the week: the former is 59} 60, and the latter 24 2dis. Spanish Stock 
has shghtly improved on last week’s price, but the transactions in it are quite 
unimportant ; the last quotation is 194 





Saturpay, TweEtve o’ctocr. 

It was at first believed in the City that the course adopted by the Ministry 
last night in the House of Commons with respect to the Irish Church Bill, 
would, by removing one of the chief grounds of Conservative opposition, and thas 
Jessening the chance of a collision between the two Houses, enable the Govern- 
ment to live through the anticipated crisis ; and Consols for Account were as high 
as 903: some sales have since been effected; and the general opinion now seems 
to be, that the proverb of “‘ between two stools” is about to be realized, and 
that nothing will be gained by this vacillation. The present price of Consols 
for Account is 904 3. Exchequer Bills are rather lower, a a been at 47 prem.: 
the price is now 4950. We have no price of India Stock. Bank Stock is 
quoted 2083. The Foreign Stocks generally are nearly at yesterday’s prices ; 
with the exception of Dutch Bonds, which are a shade higher. We have also 
to notice a trifling improvement in Spanish Bonds, which are quoted at 19 } 3 ; 
but the transactions of the morning have been on a very limited scale. 

Saturpay, Four o’Crock. 

Consols for Account have improved : per cent. on the morning’s quotation, 
and are $0} 3. Foreign Stocks are nearly at the morning’s prices. he after- 
noon has been passed in great inactivity. - The following are the closing prices. 
3 per Cent. Consols .. —— | Belgian 5 per Cents.91$ 92| Mexican 6 per Cents.. .36 4 
Ditto for Account...90% $ | Brazilian 5 p. Cts. 684 | Portuguese 5 p. Cts. 594 60 
New 34 p. Cent. Ann. Danish 3 per Cents..734 4 | Do. Kegency Se.5p.Ct. 24 2 

















Bank Stock .-....... 2034 Dutch 24 per Cents. 494 $ | Prussian(1818)5 p.Ct.. —— 
India Stock ......... —— | French 3 per Cents. Russ. (1822) 5p.Ct. 104¢ 4 
Exchequer Bills..... 50 51] Greek (1825) 5 p.Cts. 


} Spanish(182)) 5 p.Ct. 194 2 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived-—At Gravesend, June 18, Gilbert Munro, Duff, from Mauritius. Off Brighton, 
20th, Brothers, Towns, from New South Wales. Off Portsmouth, 2¢th, Roxburgh 
Castle, Denny, from Bengal ; Childe Harold, Leach ; and Solway, Precior, from Singa- 
pore. At St. Helena, April 29th, Fama, Hargreave, from Bengal, and Tyne, Brown, 
from Mauritius. May Ist, Albion, Sutherland, from Bombay ; 24, Maleo’m, Eyles; and 
Calcutta, Saliz, from Bengal; 3d, Planter, Frazer, {rsm Maniila; and, jth, Lady Nu- 

ent, Percival, ‘rom Bombay ; and H.C.S. Lowther Castle, Harris, from London. At 

New South Wales, Jan. 20th, Guardian, Siuclair; and York, Spratley, from London, 
Feb, 3d, Fanny, Sherwood, from ditto; and 5th, Roslyn Castle, Richards, from 
Dublin. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, June 16th, Forth, Robinson, from Van Diemcn’s Land ; and 
Harriet, Lewis, for Mauritins; 18th, Emulous, Wellbank, for ditto: 19th, Eliza, 
Sutton, for Madras; 20th, Eliza Jane, Findlay, for the Cape; and Relience, Cook, for 
Mauritius. From Bristol, 4th, Victor, Phillips, for Mauritius. From Liverpool, 15th, 
Lady East, Sirachn; and Mary Catherine, Jones, for New South Waks; 19th, Duke 
of Lancaster, Hargraves, for Calcutta; and Skeen, Boyd, for the Cape. From the 
Clyde, 13th, Hebe, Currie, for Singapore; and 17th, Siaffa, Scales, for Caicutta. 
Saturpay Mornino. 
Arrived—At Liverpool, Aunandale, Ferguson, from Bombay. 

Sailed— From Gravesend, May 2ist, Auriga, Chalmers, for Van Diemen’s Land; 
Columbine, Brown, for the Cape; and Duke of Buccleugh, Henning, for Madras, 
Erom Liverpool, 20th, Fairy, Templeton, for Singapore. 





| and that many thousands have flocked to see her. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE KING! GOD BLESS HIM. 


Tne King ought to dine where it pleases him: it is not at dinner 
where mischief is done. If Ministers are not able to afford their 
Sovereign to dine in any company that suits his fancy, they are 
poor creatures. If they are not satisfied with their official inter- 
course, there are proper modes of expressing it, without setting 
their newspaper organs to pipe a most dolorous lamént on any of 
these occasions. We have much more reason to complain of their 
leaving the Army inthe hands of the Tories, than they have of 
the King going to dine with any of his distinguished subjects. 
It is not in this piddling way that liberal objects are to be effected. 
Let the King, when he acts simply as an individual, do as it likes 
him: but let his Ministers proceed straightforward to carry the 
great measures of which, as they said, the Reform Bill was but 
as the means to an end. 

The King is am amiable old man, full of all those expansive 
feelings that so commonly distinguish the sailor: let him in- 
dulge them—natura! feelings on a throne are not so very common 
as to be despised. It seems he had the Waterloo-men, now Police- 
men, attending in the Duke's hall on the 18th, to drink with 
the gorgeous assembly of military rank the health of the General 
on the great day which made them all. Is this an additional 
offence? did not his Majesty mean something—had it not some 
reference to CuLty’s affair? Then he shook hands with an old ser- 
vant of the Duke—kind old fellow! The mere Whigs may cry 
out against this familiarity with the retainers even of a Tory 
household; but we admire the man who has escaped ali the chil- 
ling influences of a court, and who in spite of the rude tram- 
mels that ministers and placemen would impose upon him, feels 
after all that he is more a man than a king. 








THE ROYAL FANCY FAIR. 


WE think we have hit upon an expedient which will materially 
reduce the Civil List; or, if it is thought best, might be made to 
do duty for the Assessed Taxes. It has been seen that her Ma- 
jesty the Queen, at the Fancy Fair, has graciously condescended . 
to show herself to her admiring subjects at five shillings a head, 
The tax was 


| thought a light one: indeed it was cent per cent—a crown for a 


crown. These thousands were of the Aristocracy, or at least of the 
wealthy ; but how many of the King’s poorer subjects are there who 
would gladly pay according to their means for this gratification, 
The seale should gradually descend from a pound to a penny ; and 
we doubt not that the revenue would make amends for tlie great 
cost we are put to by keeping up the state and dignity of majesty. 
Let no one say there would be any thing derogatory in this pro- 
ceeding. Surely it would be far more truly dignified (for is not 
humanity the highest dignity ?) in this way to relieve the distressed 
people, than to live at their expense—an expense which they can 
hardly bear? It cannot be said that it would be painful to her 
Majesty's feelings: on the contrary, she has voluntarily under- 
taken to be shown for the poor foreigners—how much more glad 
would she be to be seen for the benefit of her own starving fellow 
subjects? Then we would not confine this gracious exhibition 
to the metropolis; for there are millions of loyal people 
dwelling in the provinces who never hope to bless their eyes 
with the sight of a queen, except in wax-work, and by whom a 
journey to town will never be taken in the flesh. Like Good 
Queen Bzss, the gracious ADELAIDE should make her yearly pro- 
gress; and if she made it coincident with the Musical Festivals, 
we would engage to pay a large percentage of the poor-rates with 
the result. These are considerations which it behoves the higher 
powers to weigh well. Discontented spirits are inquiring into the 
uses of expensive establishments: the answer hitherto has only 
been, dignity ; but charity is a far more forcible one. Neither 
would this progress be other than highly honourable. The 
roads would be crowded with loyal persons anxious to see that for 
nothing which many paid money for, and loud would be the hur- 
ras of the populace to witness her Majesty passing to pay the poor- 
tax in person. The Court would of course attend, and some use 
would be found in gold and silver sticks: the Lord Chamberlain 


| would really have something to do; Mr. Barton would make an 


excellent check-taker; and it would add to the proceeds if those 
charitable ladies who now so kindly exhibit themselves at Fancy 
Fairs, would make up a part of the cortége: the Aristocracy 
would come into fashion again; and nobody would complain of 
the disproportion with which their palaces are taxed, in consider- 
ation of their great travelling expenses. The truth is, Royalty 
lives too much for itself: it owes a duty to the People, and here 
isa charming way of paying it. 





THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE OF THE TORIES, 


Tue Morning Chronicle says, that “ Mr. Manners Surron is 
viewed as the magnetic needle in the dark and tempestuous state 
of Tory politics.” The Duke of WELLINGTON, we presume, is the 
pilot who is to weather the storm, and Mr. Houmes the boat- 
swain to pipe all hands on ceck. The vessel of state will soon 
therefore be in safe hands. ibut it is very fine to make arran 

ments upon paper—to put names.upon the muster-roll, who will 
not appear to answer to the call. As the needle shows some un- 
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certainty of direction when it nears the pole, so its Tory prototype, 
Mr. Manners Sutron, will, it is feared, begin to waver as the 
Premiership opens full upon his view, and, as the Chronicle sug- 
gests, hesitate risking,“ a comfortable pension as a retired Speaker, 
in a Reformed House of Commons, for an embarkation on the 
stormy ocean of party.” ' 

It is really ludicrous to see the straits to which this once 
haughty and omnipotent party is reduced. A very few years have 
elapsed since the mention of putting the Speaker at the head of a 
Ministry would have been laughed to scorn. The country, we 
should hope, is safe at least from such a Cabinet as that must ne- 
cessarily be of which he would be the head. But Earl Grey and 
his timid colleagues may learn one more useful lesson from the 
fact that he is looked to as the future leader of the Ultra Tories,— 
namely, that all their patronage and flattery will fail to mitigate the 
determined hostility of the party to which he belongs. Mr. Surron, 
upon whom they have conferred such weighty obligations, is deemed 
alikely person to take the lead in turning them out of office: and 
scarcely a week passes in which the astute and playsible Lord Lynp- 
HuRst does not make them rue theday when they put the staffinto 
his hands to break their own backs with. The idea of winning over 
the Conservatives to liberal politics, was in all conscience absurd 
enough; but the way in which Earl Grey set about to perform the feat, 
indicates a simplicity which is almost inconceivable in a statesman 
who has lived in the days of Pirr, Liverpoo., and Etpon. Ifa 
man is to be bought over from his party, he is not to be trusted: 
why, then, render him independent of all future obligation, and 
enable him to pursue his plans for the overthrow of his benefactor 
in affluent security? The Tories pursued a different plan when 
Whig deserters were to be bribed and provided for: they never 
allowed them to pocket Tory cash, and retain credit with their 
own party, by adhering to their politics and aiding its intrigues at 
the same time. 





PARLIAMENTARY FAILURES. 


Tuere has been agitation enough in the new House of Commons 
for its newest members to have, as the phrase is, “ found the 
level.” On looking about, it may be seen that if the true level is in 
the House of Commons, then certain high reputations have fallen 
desperately low. Cosserr, for instance, of whom much was ex- 
pected, and who really set out by performing something that 
showed he wanted neither presence nor elocution to enable him 
to succeed, is now, nearly at the end of the session, one of the 
least-considered persons in the House, and what is more, feels him- 
self to be such. O'CONNELL, who can wield other assemblies as 
Hercules managed his club, has no weight in the Commons : he pos- 
sesses every species of art and talent resorted to in oratory—has 
voice, manner, passion, and imagination ; and yet his exhibition is, 
it may be said, a total failure. To these might be added several 
names ; one only need be mentioned. Mr. Rorsuck showed, at 
Bath, knowledge, readiness, and a power of convincing an auditory : 
in the House, his speeches, save one or two in the beginning, have 
all wanted effect; they were mere idea, and fell upon the House 
like snow upon the water—a moment white, then gone for ever, 
He is now therefore only suffered. And yet of the members of the 
House who are listened to with great attention, and whose opinions 
influence those of others, how few are there’ whose talents or ac- 

uirements are to be compared with the abilities of any one of 
these three examples of failure! What is the cause? is it that 
these men are thought insincere—that they are merely acting a 
part, and that the House cannot bear hypocrisy? Look at Sir 
Rosert PeEt, the most consummate actor in the House: in 
this alone he equals, nay surpasses, O'CONNELL; and yet no 
member is listened to with the same anxiety of attention that he 
is. Is it the want of what is called a stake in the country? 
Some of the most successful members of the House of Commons, 
such as SHERIDAN, BuRKE, CANNING—not to mention living men 
—have not had either a stake in the country or a stake in town. 
Is it want of social respectability? is it want of what is termed 
“high character ? “—meaning, we presume, unimpeachable integ- 
rity. It is not: this will not account for failure in the instances 
alluded to, for it does not exist against all of them; and on the 
other hand, Parliamentary success is not infrequent in the ease 
of persons of blemished reputation. What is it, then ? 

Success in the House of Commons is curiously made up, and it 
is not easy to analyze its constituent sources. Great wealth is not 
a necessary qualification, but it is a useful adjunct: the serious 
charge of being an “adventurer” cannot be thrown out against the 
possessor of large property. But property alone will do nothing : 
some of the richest men in the House dare not open their mouths 
in it. The same may be said of an exalted private character; 
this is, however, hardly ever thought to exist but when accompanied 
with wealth, or after long trial. Neither will a knowledge of facts 
and a familiarity with all the refinements of theory prevail: both 
are seen to fail every day—it would be invidious to enumerate in- 
stances. Oratory, in its higher degrees of excellence, has been 
seen to command the attention of the House,—as in the case of 
Mr. Macau ay, who came into it with the injurious reputation of 
being a reviewer and a genius: but we see far greater influence 
than his constantly obtained without any of his claims to rhe- 
toric. And even rhetoricians as good as himself, though not so 
agreeable to the ear of a drowsy audience, have failed: witness the 
arch-reviewér, Mr. Jerrrry. What is it then? 

The true source of power in the House of Commons is, in our 


opinion, the being ablé’to convince it that you are on all occasions 





—— 


a safe practical guide. , Constituted as this assembly is, in‘ the 
course of long debates, and the discussion of multifarious subjects, 
it very commonly—what with imperfect knowledge, sleep, and the 
confusion of too much business—falls into a puzzled state: it 
wants to have the matter settled: it wants to see its way. If 
the Minister shows that he will have his way, or go out, or dis- 
solve Parliament, why then the matter is simplified : it comes to 
this—shall we turn him out, or be turned out; and then a guide 
is scarcely wanted. Speeches are listened to for sport, or decency. 
But if the Minister wishes to throw responsibility on the House,— 
or if he be not a very clearheaded person, and really, perhaps, has 
not much will, and less mind,—or if the Minister and the country 
are at variance,—then the great anxiety is so to conduct business 
that no egregious blunder be made. In such circumstances, great 
is the relief when a safe and practical guide gets up and helps the 
House through the mire. A safe practical guide, however, is not to 
be met with every day. He must be a true man of business; he 
must not be given to the charms of theory, as new projects are 
called; he must not be liable to be called an adventurer; his mo- 
tives must all be unsuspected, save of a teasonable hankering after 
power; he must bea thorough master of all he attempts to meddle 
with, no matter how small the detail may be; and he must be 
capable of dressing up his advice in such a manner as to show that 
he himself is perfectly clear in his own view, and is ready to meet 
all comers. A safe practical guide may now and then touch upon 
subjects he does not understand ; butit must always be in the way 
of warning or caution; and, indeed, the general burden of his 
oratory should be, not too fast: “ Here is a short way out of this 
business for the present, the rest must be postponed for more deli- 
berate consideration: the safe thing is this, vote so and so, and 
there is nothing to prevent the House from getting home.” Fes- 
tina lente is the motto. Such a man will always prevail with the 
House of Commons. He may despise the arts of oratory, the in- 
fluence of wealth ; he will be able to compete even with the bands 
of party, and it will never be long before such a man is backed by 
powerful aristocratical aid. It is only the Newspapers that keep up 
the experimentalists in the House. It is understood there are two 
classes of speakers,—they who speak for the House and its gui- 
dance, and they who address the public for its guidance. ‘There 
are light-armed irregulars, who are in neither class, but who 
sooner or later fall into them, or fall out of the House. 





FLOGGING IN THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


WueEn the Reformed Parliament is prepared to vote twenty mil- 
lions sterling to get rid of the cart-whip and of slavery, it is to be 
hoped that some attention will be paid, before Parliament sepa- 
rates, to the situation of the free men in our Navy and Army- 
Are the good feelings and sympathy of the country to be expended 
on the black man and the slave; and shall not one word be ut- 
tered, or one effort made, in favour of our countrymen in the public 
service? It will be recollected, that on the 2d of April last, when 
the Mutiny Bill was in the House of Commons, Mr. Hume pro- 
posed a clause to put an end altogether to corporal punishments 
in the Army, within the United Kingdom, wishing to make the 
trial first here, before he extended the same protection to the 
troops in the Colonies. No man can deny that an army without 
proper discipline would be a nuisance anywhere; and in England 
particularly we should look with jealousy and alarm on an undis- 
ciplined army. In offering our decided objection to the degrading 
practice of flogging, we do not wish to see the soldier a lawless 
man, availing himself of his idle time to annoy and plunder his 
countrymen, for whose protection he is paid and supported: but 
we differ from the advocates of flogging as to the means of sup- 
porting order and good conduct. Whilst we admit that some of the 
men comprising the British Army have been in many instances, 
and for many years, perhaps not of the best class or the choicest 
characters, we believe that the means resorted to for discipline 
have been the main causes of keeping out of the Army a better 
class. The flogging, therefore, in our view of it, has been both 
cause and effect ; and we wish tosee a trial made of another, and we 
think better, mode of having a well-disciplined and anefficient army. 

We think it right to restate the motion made by Mr. Hume on 
the 2d of April, with the suggestions made by Sir Francis 
Burperr and others, which were adopted, to allow of flogging for 
mutiny and drunkenness on duty: with these suggestions em- 
bodied, the proposition stood as follows— 

“‘ And be it further enacted, that it shall not be lawful to inflict corporal 
punishment by flogging, on any private soldier, corporal, or non-commissioned 
officer in the Army or Militia of the United Kingdom, within the United King- 
dom—mutiny and drunkenness ou duty excepted—any thing herein contained to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Although Lord ALrHorp and all the men in office voted against 
the motion, it will not be forgotten that 140 voted with Mr. Hume, 
and only 151 against him; so that the clause was rejected only by 
a majority of 11. We considered the measure then as carried, 
and the country generally coincided with us; and we hope the 
Secretary at War, Mr. Exxice, will soon take measures for meet- 
ing the general opinion and expectation, if he wishes to avoid 
the fate of Sir Jonn Cam Hosuovuse, and the displeasure 
of the country, which will not long endure to see flogging 
put an end to in the Slave Colonies and continued at 
home. Our attention was forcibly drawn to a statement by 
Mr. Hume in his speech oa the Slave Resolutions, that there 
were more lashes given to the British soldier in time of peace, 
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than to the slave in the Crown Colonies. It was stated, that in 
1831, there were. 1,477 soldiers flogged; and if the number of 
lashes on each are taken at the average of 300, which some officers 
eonsider to be a fair average, as it is seldom that any man receives 
fewer than 200, and many 500 or 600 lashes, it would appear that 
upwards of 440,000 lashes were inflicted in that year onan army of 
103,413 men. We suspected that this statement must be exag- 
gerated; and that it was perhaps hazarded, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, to show the House that it was acting liberally towards the 
Slaves whilst it was allowing such proceedings against the Whites. 
We are sorry to say that the statement is but too true; as we have 
taken the trouble to ascertain, that the number of punishments, as 
stated by Mr. Hume for 1831, is the smallest number ever in- 
flicted on the Army in one year,—a sad picture for any humane 
person to look upon, and sufficient to explain why we see able- 
bodied men wandering over the country in want of employment 
and ina state of starvation, rather than enter the Army, where 
food, clothing, lodging, with moderate exercise amounting to 
leisure rather than toil, are ample. It is the terror of the lash, 
we feel confident—the dread of‘having their backs laid bare at the 
whim and caprice of the officers of the Army, whether for personal 
or political offences—that deters men from entering the Army.° 
But let the statement speak for itself. 
Number of Soldiers tried and punished by Corporal Punishment 
within the last Seven Years. 





Establishment o: Number Number 
Years. British Army. Trie Flogged 
98,946 ...... 4,708 ¢ 
111,053 5,524 
111,107 5,340 
110,918 5,314 
103,747 4,782 
103,374 ...... 5,747 
103,413 ...... 7,370 





After this, which we believe to be quite correct, who will won- 
der that starving men shun the Army? who will say that there is 
not enough for humanity to act on at home, and to have ample 
occupation, without going abroad for objects? We hope Mr. 
Exuice, the Secretary of War, whose good feelings on that sub- 
ject have been shown in his former votes, will take the hint, and, 
like the Bishop of Lonpon in respect of Oaths, come forward and 
anticipate the public wishes. If not, we shall return to the 
subject. 





CART BEFORE THE HORSE. 


“¢ Mr. Rankin has been appointed Chief Justice of Sierra Leone. We suppose 
the immediate recall of Sir John Jeffcott will be the result of this appointment.” 
— Globe. 

On the contrary, this appoinment is the result of the recall of Sir 
Joun Jxerrcorr. It would be very strange to appoint an official 
person's successor, and then recall him in consequence of such ap- 
pointment. It is not usual anywhere to fill up a place until it is 
vacant by some means or other. 

This may seem a small mistake, because it is so plain a one; 
but when similar ones on more important subjects are wrapped in 
pompous and inappropriate language, the absurdity is more diffi- 
cult to unravel: indeed, it seems hardly worth while to attempt 
it, and the mischief is let pass. 





THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


ALL parties who will take the trouble to bully the poor Whigs, 
appear to find their advantage in doing so. The Tories bullied 
them, in the very first days of the session, into placing an Ultra 
Tory in the Speaker's chair. Soon after, the Court bullied them 
into a continuation of all Naval and Military Sinecures. Then the 
Orange faction in Ireland, aided by the Tory faction in England, 
bullied them into the Turkish Edict called the Irish Coercion 
Bill. The money-changers of the Temple, the Bank Directors, 
bullied them into a twenty years’ monopoly of the English money- 
market. The Slave-owners and mortgagees of the West’ Indies, 
in ten short days, have bullied them into converting a loan of 
fifteen millions into a gift of twenty millions, without an equivalent 
or the semblance of an equivalent. Lastly, and this is the topic 
of our present consideration, the paltry Directors of the East India 
Company have hectored the Whigs into an enormous annuity 
and a twenty years’ lease of the government of eighty millions of 
British subjects. 

On former occasions, we have strongly animadverted on the ex- 
travagant terms granted by the Ministry to the East India Com- 
pany ; and since the speech of the President of the Board of Con- 
trol on the 13th instant, our grounds of objection have become 
still stronger. The East India Company are to receive an annuity 
of 630,0007., being the amount of the dividend which the proprie- 
tors at present receive. This annuity is to continue for a period 
of forty years, being at the end of that time redeemable at the rate 
of 1002. sterling for every 5/. 5s. To secure the payment of this 
annuity, as well as for the final liquidation of the capital, a gua- 
rantee fund is to be formed in England amounting to two millions 
sterling. The Crown takes over the whole commercial assets of 
the Company on behalf of the people of India; who become liable, 
in consideration of this bargain made for them, without their con- 
sent being asked or given, for the amount of the annuity. In 


by which he would have us to believe, that the people of India 
receive a substantial equivalent,—or, in other terms, that thé com- 
mercial assets handed over by the Company are at least equal to 
the payment of the annuity of 630,000/. per annum, or the capital 
of twelve or twenty-one millions, according to the denomination in 
which we estimate it. We shall briefly inquire, then, into the 
nature of the supposed assets; into the right of the East India 
Company to the annuity proposed to be granted to them; and 
into the nature of the compromise which a spirited and prudent 
Government ought to have made for the people of India, in so far 
as the pecuniary bargain alone is concerned. 

Having already discussed the pretended value of the Company's 
commercial assets, we shall not_at present enter into any minute de- 
tail. On the lst of May 1829, the net commercial assets of the Com- 
pany are computed by themselves to have amounted to twenty-one 
millions sterling, in so far as England is concerned, or, including 
India, to better than 22,600,0002. Two or three samples will 
show the reader at a glance, the absurd and extravagant manner 
in which these assets are computed. Five millions and a half are 
put down for goods unsold in England,estimated at the market- 
prices. The goods here alluded to consist almost entirely of Tea; 
which is computed at double the price of the same commodity at 
Hamburg, or Havre, or Rotterdam. There is here an exaggera- 
tion, therefore, equal toat least two millions. The East India House 
and warehouses are estimated at very nearly 1,300,000/. This bears 
the aspect of impudent hyperbole upon its face. If put up to the 
hammer to-morrow, as they ought to be, they would not fetch the 
odd hundreds of thousands, and the million is a nett exaggeration. 
We have then a pretended debt exceeding 4,600,000/., said to be 
due by the Indian territory to the Company in its commercial ca- 
pacity. Of the possibility of such a balance against the territo- 
rial department in favour of the commercial, the reader may judge 
from the results of an account given in by the Accountant-Gene- 
ral of the India Board for a single year. From this, it appears 
that the ultimate surplus of the whole of the Company's commer- 
cial profits, after paying the dividend of 630,000/., amounted to no 
more than 62,895/. The bond-debt, clearly a commercial one, 
and amounting to more than 3,800,000/., is not deducted from the 
Company’s capital, in the account; and then the territory is to be 
burdesed with the payment of enormous pensions and superannu- 
ations to the commercial servants. These pensions amounted in 
1830 to above 45,0002.: but this is a small affair. There is now 
to be added to it, with the sanction of the Ministry, annuities and 
pensions toa variety of parties connected with the commercial de- 
partment, who are drawing, at present, salaries and allowances, 
according to the official statements, which amount to 309,8132. 
If these worthies be pensioned on the principle for which the 
Company has obtained a Parliamentary sanction,—that is, at the 
rate of two thirds of their present allowances, the people of India 
will be charged for many a year with a pension-list equal (in 
round numbers) to about 250,000/. per annum. Many of the 
parties who are to receive these pensions are young men, and even 
boys. If, then, we take their average ages at thirty-five, and the 
interest of money at 4 per cent., a perpetual burden of 3,500,0002. 
is laid on the shoulders of the unhappy Indians, to crown the long 
jobbing of the East India Company. So much for the fair com- 
promise of the Right Honourable the President of the Board of 
Control. 

And now as to the right or claim of the East India Company to 
the annuity of 630,000/. per annum which has been granted to 
them. Their original capital stock, or pretended capital stock, is 
six millions sterling; and upon this sum, with ludicrous uni- 
formity, they have paid themselves a dividend of 10} per cent., in 
peace and in war, with high profits or low profits, or no profits at all, 
for forty long years. Two or three times over, they have received au- 
thority from Parliament to add to their capital, by borrowing, at the 
rate of 200/. for every 100/. of nominal capital. In this manner, the 
proprietors of stock have come to make themselves and the public 
believe that their capital has actually been doubled; indeed, a 
good deal more than doubled, for instead of the present market 
rate of interest of 4 per cent., they have assumed profits at 104 
per cent., and thus raised their 100/. to nearly 250/. Allowing them, 
at the termination of their monopoly, to be solvent, (no trifling 
concession, considering their prodigality), what the proprietors 
would have been entitled to from the public on a surrender of their 
assets, would have been six millions sterling; which, at the mar- 
ket rate of interest, would have given them an annuity of about 
240,000/7.. We have therefore given them, on the security of the 
Indian territory, 390,0002. more than they were strictly entitled 
to; and we have burdened India with a debt exceeding ten mil- 
lions beyond what was absolutely necessary, not to mention the 
charge of three millions and a half to meet the commercial pen- 
sion-list. 

We formerly admitted, and we still admit, that the proprietors 
of India Stock have so long deluded themselves, or been deluded 
through the alliance of their executive body with the Tory 
Government of the country, into a belief that their 1002. of Stock 
was really worth 200/., that it was necessary to assume this prin- 
ciple as a matter of mere expediency in making a fair compromise 
with them. It was by no means necessary, however, that the in 
terest should be fixed, not only now, but for forty years—indeed, 





short, twelve millions sterling, bearing an interest of 54 per cent. 
(equal to 21,000,000/. of 3 per cent. Consols), is added to the na- 
tional debt cf India. Mr. Grant assures us that the payment of 


the annuity is to beno additional burden upon the people of India ; 





virtually in perpetuity—at the rate of 5} per cent. That rate of 
interest might have been just and proper in a period of war, when 
the market rate of interest in this country was 5, 6, 7, and even 
8 per cent: but it is, at present, unjustifiably extravagant ; and to 
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fix it so in perpetuity, amounts to unpardonable prodigality. It is 

fectly clear, that no such favourable terms were contemplated 
on the Stock Exchange by the proprietors or by the public. This 
is easily proved, by areference to dates. In the months of June 
and July, and in the béginning of August 1832, Bank of England 
Stock and India Steck were exactly the same price—viz. from 
199 to 200 per cent., although the dividend en the one was but 8 
per cent. and that on the other was 10} per cent. On the 2¢th of 
August, after the publication of the Commens’ Report on the Bank, 
which was considered unfavourable, the Stock of the latter fell to 
185, India Stock maintaining its price. On the 24th March, 
Bank Stock was at 198 aud India Stock at 208. Had the latter, 
at this moment, been considered ef equal value to the first, it ought 
to have been very nearly 260. It is clear, then, that up to this 
time, nothing beyond the then market price of the Stock was ex- 
pected by the holders. Next day, the Goverament project was 
published, and India Stock rose, in half am hour, from 208 to 223. 
As early as the 6th of April, our prediction was conveyed in the 
following terms—** The Stock will rise fiyst to some 230, and in no 
long time, to not probably less than 250." This bas nearly taken 
place, for the Stoek has actually been at 249. 

It is pretended by the Ministry and their friends, that the high 
rate at which they have calculated the annuity (104 per cent.), 
was no more than equivalent to the necessary difference between 
the Indian and European secuiity offered to the Stockholders. 
There is not the slightest foundation for this pretext. The very 
parties-who are now in the position of ereditors, have been them- 
selves, at various times, borrowers, in India, to the extent of no 
less than forty millions sterling, upon the simple seeurity of the 
Indian territory,—or rather, the supposed security of the ter- 
ritory; for down to the present mowent, Parliament has never 
given even this guarantee, and proposes only to do so in the bill 
which is now to be introduced. Of this Indian territorial debt, up- 
wards of eight millions and a half have been borrowed at 6 per cent., 
the interest being demandable in England by such of the holders as 
reside in England. This part of the debt, bearing but one half 
per cent. more interest than is new given to the Ludia Stockholders, 
was at a premium of 35 per cent. in January last. Not less than 
twenty millions of this debt have been borrowed at the rate of 5 
per cent.; and although the interest is not of right payable in 
England to any party, even this was at a premium, in some cases 
as high as 5 per cent. Of the Indian debt, a small portion (about 
250,0002.) has been borrowed, of late years, at so low an interest as 
4 per cent.; and even this by the last accounts was at a discount 
of no more than from one half to one per cent.,—which was, in 
fact, little more than a brokerage. It is most obvious from this 
circumstance, that the East India Company had no right to better 
terms as.creditors than they gave to others as borrowers; and it 
will scarcely appear doubtful, that the demand of a guarantee fund 
of three millions in England (for that was the amount asked for) 
on the part of those who never dreamt of obtaining for their Indian 
creditors a territorial security under Parliamentary sanction, is an 
example of modest assurance not easily paralleled. 

The just and fair course towards all parties, permitting the 
Company to compute every 100/. of their capital Stock at 200/., 
would have been, to reduce the rate of dividend or interest from 
104 per cent. to 8 per cent., on the same principle (and surely the 
holder of Indian Stock had, tosay the least, no better claim) as was 
pursued with the holders of Navy Five per Cents. in 1821. The In- 
dian Stocks would have maintained the prices which they bore: be- 
fore the promulgation of the Government scheme; and without in- 
jury to any party, an immediate saving to the State would have ac- 
crued, equal to 150,000/. per annum. But, as was the case with 
the British fund alluded to, the 8 per cent. ought to have been re- 
duced to 7 after a period of seven years; and finally, should the 
34 per cents. be at 100, to 6 per cent. This would have produced 
an annual saving, in the first case of 210,000/., and in the last of 
270,000/.; asum sufficient to defray all the charges of the Home 
Government of India, and to pay for all the incumbrances which 
have sprung out of the commercial mismanagement of two cen- 
turies. If we compare the rise which has taken place in East In- 
dia Stock, with that in the Public Funds,—in such heavy stocks, 
for instance, as the Four or the new Three-and-a-half,—we shall 
see at once that the rise in the first amounts to a clear excess of 
about 20 percent. Without anticipating any further advance 
(whieh, however, by the way is quite certain—for we anticipate 
from 260-to 265, should the Public Funds continue to advance), it 
will appear from this statement, that the Ministers have already 
agreed to give a check on the helpless Indians for about two mil- 
lions and a half sterling, as a bribe to the East India Company to 
hold their tongues —to be quiet and give them no trouble. 

We have already denounced the absurd as well as shameful and 
impolitic part of the Government project, which grants to the pro- 
prietors of East India Stock, a twenty years’ lease of the adminis- 
tration of eighty millions of people. Lord Grey might as well 
make a patent office of the Treasury, or Mr. CHARLES GRANT se- 
cure to himself a life-interest in the Presidency of the Board of 
Control, as the Whig Ministry give a lease of the government of 
a peaple to the old men, old women, or young children, who have 
heretofore, according to the circumstances in which they have been 
placed, been only remarkable for their mismanagement or incapa- 
city when left to themselves, or their servility and subserviency to 
pawer when under control. Our Whig Conservatives no doubt 
flatter themselves that they have fixed the destinies of India for 
twenty years tegether, by placing it in paper fetters; but they will 





find themselves much deceived. The sea will roll on despite the 
Canutes of Cannon Row and Leadenhall Street. 

In conclusion, we state, as a matter of common justice, that 
there are two portions of the Government project extremely well 
accomplished. The Tea-trade and commerce of China are thrown 
open, in a spirit equally biberal and comprehensive; and the pria- 
ciples on which the colonization or settlement of Englishmen in 
India is proposed to be established, are of a similar charaeter. 
The rest of the scheme, with the exception of an insulated. detail 
here and there, is entitled only to our reprobation. It is poor in 
design, and clumsy and expensive in execution. 





SCOTCH BURGH REFORM BILL. 


One of the Glasgow Papers of last week has been sené to us, 
marked with a large black cross, to challenge our attention. Our 
contemporary (the Scots Times) finds fault with the recommen- 
dation which we gave two or three weeks ago, for the postpone- 
ment of the Scotch Reform Bill.to another session. Unfortunately 
for himself, however, he states the grounds of his censure; and 
we find them to be founded entirely bpon a perversion of what 
we had stated on the oceasion to which he refers. We objected 
to the bill proceeding this session, because of its imperfections, 
and particularly because it did not deal with the most important 
of all questions, that of boundaries and jurisdiction. Oh! exclaims 
our candid censor of the provinces, this is no reason at ail for 
delay, in respect that the boundaries are fixed by charter, and the 
jurisdiction is well ascertained by the laws of the land. Did we 
say any thing to the contrary? No: but did our friend in the 
North never hear of any proposal for extending’ the boun- 
daries of the burgh over thickly-peopled districts which 
have grown up sinee the date of the charters he mentions, 
beyond the boundaries therein defined? did he never hear 
of any suggestion as to the propriety of regulating the jurisdie- 
tion of the magistracy to be chosen under a new and more popu- 
lar mode of election? or did he never hear it mooted, that it might 
be possible to separate the judicial from the purely ministerial 
furctions of the magistrates, in order to avoid the somewhat ano- 
malous mode in which the former are at present administered ? It 
was towards these difficult subjects that we looked when we re- 
ferred to the question of boundaries and jurisdiction; and whieh 
the bill does not touch. We would recommend our Glasgow friend 
to direct his attention to them as soon as possible, in order that 
when the Commission opens, he may be able to lay the result of his 
cogitations before it. 

Je are more and more convinced that we were right in the 
advice we gave to delay the measure till next session: and we 
recommend our contemporary to peruse the Report of the Seleet 
Committee on Municipal Corporations (which we have since seen), 
and he will probably be satisfied that inquiry ought to precede 
legislation. 


THE PUBLIC OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


THERE are words in the English language which are always used in 
the same sense, but in all succeeding ages mean different degrees of 
the things: they are as elasticas Mrs. SHOOLBRED's patent stays, 
which accommodate themselves to every variation of the married 
female form. Two of these words are the World and the Public. 
We read such books as Horace Watpo.e’s charming Letters, 
and, seeing phrases embracing “the world” and the “ public,” 
take them in the modern sense; but the Public of Grorer 
the First’s reign is no more the Public of Wiiu1am the Fourth’s, 
or indeed any other of his successors, than the groat of Epwarp 
the First is the groat of a modern fourpence. There is a change 
in the currrency of words, as of coins. When WaALpPoLeE speaks 
of the World of England, it may almost be reckoned upon the 
fingers: the World was but the aristocratic frequenters of London, 
with a tail of led captains, sharpers, adventurers, broken younger 
sons, and kept-mistresses ; they were surrounded by a set of camp- 
suttlers, in the shape of tradespeople, who in fact hedged in the 
World, and aided in forming the Public. Where was the English 
Nation at this time? It was not; because, though the elements 
existed, there was no means of communication—no moral com- 
bination among them. When it did show itself, it was only when 
some striking event, by its greatness and energy, forced a passage 
through the difficult channels that then served for intercourse ; 
and being in a great measure ignorant, prejudiced, and unused to 
power, it showed itself unhappily, and in the shape of mobs. 
The English Nation appears on occasion of the Jew Bill, 
the persecution of Byne, the Lord George Gorpon riots, 
and those at Birmingham, when it burnt Dr. PrixzstLey’s 
house, instruments, and books, and would have sacrificed himself 
if he had been laid hold of. The Country party was not the Na- 
tion—let no one imagine it. It consisted of Jacobite landholders, 
who could not themselves have given any better reason for being 
called the Country party, than that they chiefly consisted of country 
gentlemen, dwelling on their estates, as unapproachable from the 
badness of roads as their heads were impervious by reason of the 
wretchedness of their education. What, then, was the World, at 
the time we are speaking of? Read Watpo.r’s Letters. In con- 
sequence of the smallness of this world—its wealth mixed up with 
genteel poverty, and its irresponsibility to any public opinion but 
its own—it was a world of a most extravagant kind: immoral, 
licentious, riotous, flighty, profuse, and mean, by turns. The ex- 
travagancies of the times.of the Second Groree, and which occur 
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so continually in the Letters we allude to, could onty be committed 
now at the risk of the lwmatic asylum er the prison, or at any rate 
at the expense of utter loss of character. The class to which we 
refer is now chastened by the extension of public opinion, and by 
the wholesome eontiguity of proximate classes, which soften down 
the distinctions of society, and prevent much of that egotism which 
in those times ventured every thing with impunity when combined 
with rank and power. sgh 

Instances occur in WALPOLx so constantly, that it is almost 
useless to refer to them. The publication of Lady Vane's Me- 
moirs, by herself (with the aid of SMoLLETT), is a case full of 
meaning: they who read them, and reflect that there was no pres- 
sure of want or other motive to satisfy than a species of gross va- 
nity, and that the lady lived afterwards and was not shunned, may 
form a pretty correct idea of her times. Then think of the House 
of Commons adjourning at three o'clock to see a play acted by 
some people of fashion at Drury Lane; or of Horace WaLpote, 
the Uncle, dashing off his wig in the said House when his gray 
hairs were alluded to: or of his fighting a duel on its staircase: 
or of the celebrated Marshal Wapr gambling at a low place and 
losing his snuffbox, whereupon the company was searched, and 
one gentleman found to have half a fowl-in his pocket, the gift of 
a waiter, and on his pleading geutilitv, was presented with a 
hundred pounds by the Marshal! What shall we say of two 
members of Parliament—Taare, and young Monracu, the son 
of Lady Mary Worttey—being tried, and found guilty of for- 
gery, or coinioag, or something of the sort, at Paris, and being con- 
demned to the Chatelet? Members of Parliament, indeed, have 
not so much improved as some other classes. The rage about the 
beautiful GuNNINGs, too, could only happen in such times: and 
then their ignorance, their extravagance !—not greater, however, 
than the powerful noblemen that espoused them: What a scene 
is this to have passed partly in the eye of the world, and all of it 
without any reprehension from the world! The Duke of Hamit- 
TON, it nist be observed, fell in love with the younger GUNNING 
at a masquerade about six weeks before the time mentioned below, 

“ About a fortnight since, at an immense assembly at my Lord Chesterfield’s, 
made to show the house, which is really most magnificent, Duke Hamilton made 
violent love at one end of the room, while he was playing at pharaoh at the 
other end: that is, be saw neither the bank or his own cards, which were three 
hundred poundseach : he svon lost athousand pounds. I own I was so little a pro- 
fessor in love, that I thought all this parade looked ill for the poor girl; and could 
not conceive if he was so much engaged with his mistress, why he played at all. 
However, two nights afterwards, being left alone with her, while her mother and 
sister were at Bedford House, he found himself so impatient, that he sent for a 
arson. The doctor refused to perform the ceremony without license or ring: the 
Juke swore he would send for the Archbishop: at last they were married with a 
ring of the bed-curtain, at half an hour after twelve at night, at Mayfair 
Chapel. The Scotch are enraged : the women mad that so much beauty has 
had its effect: and what is most silly, my Lord Coventry declares that now 
he will marry the other.” — Walpole’s Letters to Sir H. Mann, Vol. Ul. p. 51. 

The beauty of the Gunnin@s extended its influence beyond the 
World to the Mob. Seven hundred persons sat up all night in and 
about an inn in Yorkshire, to see the Dutchess of Hamitton get 
into her post-ehaise next morning. A shoemaker at Worcester 
got two guineas by showing Lady Covenrry’s shoe at a penny 
a piece, 

Ata time when extravagance was the rage, when men vied 
with each other in tavern-bills, high play, and in such ridiculous 
contests as driving geese against turkeys up from Norwich, poverty 
and erime raged among the dregs of the Town. There was no 
police, and no safety: at one time no one stirred out after mid- 
night withouta guard; and ona famous highwayman being taken, 
he became the fashion, and all the nobility flocked to see him. 

«Lord Mountford, at the head of half White’s, went the first day [to see 
him: his name was M‘*Lean—he was the son of an Irish Dean}: his aunt was 
crying over him: as soon as they were withdrawn, she said to him, knowing 
they were of White’s, ‘My dear, what did the Lords say to you? have you 
ever been concerned with any of them ?’—Was it not admirable? What a 
favourable idea people must have of White’s!—and what if White’s should not 
deserve a much better! But the chief personages who have been to comfort 
and weep over this fallen hero, are Lady Caroline Petersham and Miss Ashe : 
I called them Polly and Lucy, and asked them if he did not sing, 

‘ Thus I stand like the Turk with his doxies around.’ ” 

The conclusion of the paragraph is as characteristic of the times 
as of WALPOLE— 

«: Another celebrated Polly has been arrested—even the old Cuzzoni. The 
Prince of Wales bailed her: who will do as much for him ?”—Vol. Lp. 470. 

Our World is very bad, to be sure, and is not wanting in its 
follies and its crimes; but it must always be remembered that it 
is a thousand times bigger than the World of WaLpote; and 
though there is now perhaps even more of extreme misery and 
poverty than in his days, the mass of respectability, and the gene- 
ral tone of morality and social feeling, far exceed any thing that 
WALPOLE or his contemporaries had a notion of. 





ITALIAN OPERA. 


Ar length a new opera has made its appearance; Pasra having 
produced Betiini’s Norma for her benefit on Thursday night. 
We were not prepared to expect a composition of much musical 
power, and therefore were not disappointed. The characteristic of 
Betuini is dulness—sheer dulness. His melodies are insipid, 
his seore meagre, his combinations puerile. To real grandeur of 
style he can lay no claim: he is noisy, but it is noise as a substi- 
tute for power— a din of drums, and not a lofty swell of harmony, 
Norma, the heroine of the pieee, is a Welch prophetess—a sort of 
Cambrian edea; her Jason being a Roman Proeconsul—Pollio. 
The scene is leid in Wales, during the period when Britain was 
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subject to the power of Rome. In an early period of his procon- 
sulate, Pollio had gained the affections of Norma, had induced her 
to violate her vows of celibacy, and had secretly married her. She 
became the mother of two children, whose birth was known only 
to hér confidante Clotilda. Pollio afterwards becomes enamoured 
of Adalgisa, a young Druidical priestess, and endeaveurs to per- 
suade her into an elopement to Rome. She reveals her husband's 
infidelity to Norma ; whose first impulse is todestroy her children : 
she relents, and determines on making herself the sacrifice to 
appease the wrath of the gods. She summons the priests and 
warriors of her country to the temple of Inminsul, proclaims her 
violated yows, and is led forth to death. : 

It will be obvious, from this outline of the story, that the opera 
was written for Pasra, and that, like its prototype Medea, it rests 
entirely upon her. In estimating her performance, we ave com- 
pelled to regard her in two different characters—as an actress, and 
and as a singer; in the former she was supremely great, in the 
latter extremely faulty. Those who have seen her Medea (and 
who has not ?) will conceive the dignity, the energy, the grandeur 
of her personification of Norma: they will imagine the effeet 
which she gave to the following passage, in her last seene with 
Pollio: after calling upon him to swear that he will abandon 
Adalgisa— 





** Non sai tu che ai figli in core 
Questo ferro— 

O Dio! che intendo! 

Si sovr’ essi alzai Ja punta— 
Vedi—vedi—a che son giunta ! 
Non ferii— ma tosto—adesso— 
Consumar poss’ io I’ eccesso ! 
Un istante—e d’ esser madre 
Mi pess’ io dimenticar ! 

Ah, crudele! in sen del padre 
Il pugnal tu dei vibrar. 

A me il porgi— 


Pollio. 
Norma. 


Pollio. 


Norma. Ah te! 
Pollio. Che spento cada io solo! 
Norma. Solo?—Tutti ! 


I Romani a cento a cento 

Fidn mietuti, fiin distrutti !” 
They will also conceive the tone, the look, the gesture, with 
which she disclosed to the chief of the Druids her crime and her 
shame. No description ean convey her utterance of the words 
“Son madre!” Regarded as a piece of acting, therefore, Pasta’s 
Norma may rank with her proudest efforts; and especially as it 
evinced the creative power of her genius. The character was 
made by herself, and not by her author: where she was bound by 
his fetters, she failed—where she could cast them off and give way 
to the suggestions of her own fancy, she triumphed. Her singing 
was bad—her declamation splendid. 

We have often had oceasion to speak of Pasra's very faulty in- 
tonation; but we never heard from her, nor from any public 
singer of eminence, this grievous defect so prominent and pervad- 
ing as on Thursday night. It is no exaggeration to say, that not 
a single phrase was given in correct tune throughout the opera. 
In the Preghiera in the first act, she had wandered so far from 
the pitch, that we were trembling on the verge of a change 
of key; and in the Terzetto with which it concludes, the stringed 
instruments were compelled to accommodate themselves to her 
faulty intonation, while the flutes and clarinets were obliged to 
leave off. Fortunately, De Meric had to repeat the same pas- 
sage; and her correct ear restored the true pitch, But all the con- 
certed pieces (the opera has no songs) in which Pasta was 
engaged, suffered from the same eause; and nothing but the 
power of her acting could have saved it from destruction. But 
the public are better judges of what is addressed to the eye than 
the ear: thus Norma, with all its poverty as a musical composition, 
and all the defects incident to its performance, will probably 
succeed in drawing some good houses, 


A DRAMATIST'S BENEFIT. 


SHERIDAN KNow.xs took a benefit at the Olympic on Thursday; 
when the Hunchback was performed for the first time at that little 
theatre. We never relished this delightful play more, nor saw it 
acted better, though we have witnessed its representation many 
times. Knowxes looked admirably as the Hunchback. His 
head and the varied expressions of his face were studies fora 
painter. These are lost on a wider stage. The scenes between Julia 
and Master Walter were perfectly real: it was not KNow es and 
ELLEN Treg, but the father and daughter. Those who have seen 
the Hunchback even many times, should see it again here. They 
will find, as we did, new beauties in it. 

After the play, KNow es appeared in the character of Lubin in 
the Quuker ; the first time of his attempting a vocal partin public. His 
acting was easy, natural, and spirited; his earnestness and feeling 
made the character quite another thing than the insipid rehearsals 
of vocalists have made it; and he sang with manly heartiness. 
We hope Know xs will extend his range of acting. In any cha- 
racter where nature, feeling, spirit, and energy are required, more 
than polished elegance of manneror smooth declamation, he would 
be eminently successful. What a genuine Walter he would be in 
the Children in the Wood! But the number of dramatic charac- 
ters congenial to his nature is not small. 

The house, it will have been anticipated, was a bumper: the 
small Olympic could hardly hold all the friends of KNowLEs; 
much less all who were anxious to testify their admiration of the 
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author of Virginius, Caius Gracchus, William Tell, Alfred, the 
Hunchback, and the Wife: the pit overflowing, the boxes crammed, 
could certainly not contain the public eager to make amends to 
the author for the losshe has sustained by the closing of Covent 
Garden upon one of the most successful dramas ever brought on 
the stage, and which has been acted almost nightly by the com- 
pany at the Olympic. We are sorry and ashamed to say this was 
not the case. The pit even was not full; in the upper boxes there 
was plenty of room; and the half-dozen private boxes were not all 
profitably filled. Know gs has probably not lost by his night, 
but to call it a benefit, isa mockery. It was pretty much the 
same on the last similar occasion. It is not wonderful that we 
have so few good dramatists, since this is the reward of our most— 
we may almost say our only—successful dramatic writer. Hada 
French dancer taken a benefit, Covent Garden would not have 
held all that would have flocked thither. But a poet, who isas it 
were upholding the drama by his genius—who is worse paid for a 
fine play, the work of months of thought and labour, than an 
Italian singer for a single night's performance—and who is forced 
upon the stage as an actor, in order to support his family, nay 
even to get his play performed—has to congratulate himself, that 
on an occasion when he appeals to the public in the way custom- 
ary among actors of any celebrity, for support and encouragement, 
he is not money out of pocket. Shame! 


The English Opera Company, playing on their own responsi- 
bility at the Adelphi, have brought out a melodrama called the 
Long Finn, in which O. Smirn plays the principal character. 
His performance is admirable. He looks and plays, as well as 
dresses, in a picturesque style. In the scene where he recognizes 
his own daughter in the girl whom he had carried off from her 
father, the tones of his voice, hoarse and unmusical as it is, went 
to the heart. Joun REEVE, as the Mummy,and as Jack Ragg, is 
indescribably comical. 


PATRONAGE OF THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

S1r—From the time of its first publication, I have been a constant reader of 
the Spectator, and a sincere admirer of the ability and independence with which 
it has been uniformly conducted ; although I have occasionally differed from you 
in the opinions you have expressed, and widely so in the views you have recently 
taken of the measures and conduct of the Government. Whatever may be 
the extent of your opposition to the present Ministers, you do not, I am per- 
suaded, wish to add to it by misrepresentation ; and I can therefore impute the 
observations you made on the 16th instant, upon the Lord Chancellor with 
reference to provincial Commissioners of Bankrupt, only to a misconception of 
the manner of their appointment. Your Shropshire correspondent appears not 
to be aware, that the appointments in question are not made by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, but by the Judges of Assize, in whom the patronage is placed by the Act 
of Parliament for establishing Courts of Bankruptcy,—subject certainly to the 
Chancellor’s approval. When, therefore, you state that the Zord Chancellor 
has appointed Tories rather than Whigs, and proceed thereupon to make a 
strong attack upon him, you depart, I think, from that just course which has 
generally characterized your paper. The Lord Chancellor might certainly, 
when he abolished the old system of Bankruptcy, and with that the patronage 
of which it was the fruitful source, have reserved the power of appointing to the 
offices then created, if he had been actuated solely by a wish to reward his 
Whig adherents ; but I cannot conceive any mode by which he could so satis- 
factorily have ascertained the fitness of persons to be named in County Fiats, 
as by desiring the recommendations of the Judges of Assize in the several 
counties in England. 

Be that, however, as it may, I am only desirous that you should clearly un- 
derstand the facts of a case which, from the strong remarks you made upon it, 
I must think you consider of some importance. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
® , A County Commissioner. 

(* Wewithhold the name of our correspondent, because we are not quite cer- 
tain that it was intended for publication. Lord BroucHam is very welcome 
to the benefit of our correspondent’s temperate defence. Valeat quantum! 
We really think that the state of the case isnot much altered by it. It proves 
that Lord Brovcuam has placed these legal appointments, as he had previously 
 waggse his clerical patronage, or a great part of it, at the disposal of Tories ; 

or, with one or two exceptions, the Judges are as Conservative in their politics 
as the Bishops. Our complaint against Lord Broucuam is this: that, either 
directly or indirectly, he has promoted Anti-Reformers—not because they were 
the best qualified, but on other grounds—to places of emolument and authority. 
This charge is hardly met by the statement of our correspondent. But it is 
said that there is no mode of ascertaining the fitness of persons to be named in 
County Fiats so satisfactory as that of consulting the Judges of Assize on the 
subject. It appears to us, however, that a Judge, who merely goes the circuit 
twice a year, and seldom the same circuit twice together, can have extremely 
few opportunities of ascertaining who are the most proper persons for the offices 
in question,—especially if he happens to be a young Judge, such as Mr. Justice 
James Parke, for example. For it is to be observed, that the appointments 
are not given to London counsel, who go the whole circuit and practise at 
Westminster Hall, but to resident barristers and atttornies, who perhaps never 
even speak a word to the Judge during his hurried and busy stay in the Assize 
town. As to the appointments for Shropshire, most assuredly, if good lawyers 
or able men of business were those preferred, one at least of the successful can- 
didates would have stood a very poor chance of being chosen. His ‘* fitness to 
be named in County Fiats” could not, or we are much misinformed, have been 
the reason of his selection by the Judge.—Eb. ] 





A convention has just been signed between the Duke of Richmond» 
Postmaster-General in England, and M. Comte, Director of the 
French Post-office, establishing a daily communication between the 
‘two countries, instead of only four timesa week. This treaty, besides 
-affording a more frequent correspondence, will give an acceleration to 
the interchange of letters, and allow the mutual conveyance of intelli. 
gence from one country to the other in thirty-six hours, instead of 
“taking three, and some times four days, as hitherto. This is a real 
benefit rendered to the two nations. Prince Talleyrand has contributed 
mueh to remove the numerous obstacles which seemed likely to pre- 
«went an amicable arrangement between the two offices. —Moniteur. 
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THE LIFE OF ROSCOE. 


Ir is impossible to peruse the Life of Mr. Roscog without deriv- 
ing all the advantage afforded by a fine example of moral and 
intellectual superiority. It would be very difficult to select the 
name of a man of eminence whose memory is entitled to greater 
respect. The conspicuous traits of his character were, the benevo- 
lence of all his motives, and the ardour of his literary and poetical 
tastes. His career was long, various, and active; it was, more- 
over, extremely arduous, and subject to serious reverses; and yet 
his humane disposition was never soured for a moment, neither 
was there any relaxation of the zeal with which he devoted all 
the time to be spared from the duties of life to the cultivation of 
his mind and the pursuit of his favourite studies. 

Mr. Roscor was the son of respectable persons, in a humble 
walk of life, who appear to have possessed some little property. 
As a boy after leaving school, and previous to his being articled 
to an attorney, he was employed in cultivating a few acres of po- 
tatoes for his father, and afterwards selling the produce in the mar- 
ket: no very classical occupation, and yet he said afterwards, this 
was the happiest period of his life. At this time, the enjoyment of his 
leisure hours was poetry, and the then classical authors of the lan- 
guage; in which pursuits he was encouraged by his mother, who 
had herself a similar taste. The memory of his mother was always 
deeply reverenced by Mr. Roscog, and in his poetical moods he 
took repeated opportunities of gratefully celebrating her praise. 
From the culture of potatoes, he was transferred to the selling of 
books: he had fancied that the bookseller’s shop must be a fine field 
for the indulgence of his appetite for literature. He discovered his 
mistake; and removed to an atmosphere commonly supposed very 
uncongenial with literary pursuits, but out of which many eminent 
names in literature have sprung—he was placed in an attorney's 
office. But Mr. Roscor, though enthusiastically attached to 
poetry and kindred studies, was alsoa reflective and conscien- 
tious person: he saw that the law was to be his subsistence, the 
resource of his parent and sister, in default of other means, and 
also the stepping-stone by which he was to take his seat in so- 
ciety; and he therefore gave it such an ample portion of his zea- 
lous attention, as made him fully equal to the practice of his pro- 
fession: whether he excelled in it, we cannot say: he certainly 
took the first opportunity that presented itself of retiring froma pro- 
fitable employment, which it is very certaia he never loved. Long, 
however, before the profession of the law had secured him even a 
competency, he had conceived a warm attachment to the lady who 
afterwards became his wife. The correspondence between the 
lovers, whose united incomes did not warrant an immediate union, 
in part exists. We find the future Mrs. Roscor writing from 
London with great animation at having discovered a bookseller 
who had the command of a rich collection of Elzevirs, and en- 
treating her husband to point out which he was desirous of. pos- 
sessing, that she might avail herself of the opportunity of pur- 
chasing them for him. She knew that, though they could not 
marry, her intended loved a brood of little Elzevirs with all his 
heart. This was a good sign: indeed, it was the sign of forty 
years of wedded happiness, which knew of no interruption but 
such as came from the outward world. If we may trust the re- 
presentation of an affectionate son, the devotion of this lady to her 
husband until the close of her life—springing as it did from esteem 
of his character, admiration of his talents, and perfect sympathy 
with his tastes—is one of the most beautiful things in all 
biography. 

As Mr. Roscog’s literary fame grew, it is probable that the 
pleasure arising from the practice of a profitable profession de- 
clined. The poem entitled Mount Pleasant, in avowed imitation 
of such descriptive poems as Dyer’s Grongar Hill and Jago's 
Edgehill, the subject of which was the then rising town of Li- 
verpool, was the first of Mr. Roscor’s publications. The Wrongs 
of Africa, a poem of power and real poetical feeling, afterwards 
followed. At the same time, incited by some youthful friend, 
he had entered zealously into the study of Italian literature. 
Out of the knowledge thus acquired, sprung the design of writ- 
ing the Life of LorznNzo de Medici, which was the foundation 
of Mr. Roscos’s general fame as an historian, a poet, and man of 
letters. The real excellence of this work, but more especially the 
marks it bore of being the production of a man of elegant pursuits 
and very refined taste, immediately gave it that animated reputa- 
tion which is called being the fashion. Mr. Roscog was written 
to and praised by all the authorities in literature in this country: 
he was addressed by academical bodies on the Continent, trans- 
lated into most of the languages of the West, and in short ac- 
quired European fame. Other projects were recommended to him, 
and most especially the History of the Revival of Literature, so far 
as it might be included in the biography of Lxo the Tenth, one of 
his Medicis. 








